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^  "The  War  "Food  Administration  hopes  you  will  urge  the 

«    increased  use  of  eggs  during  this  period  of  Unusually  a- 
«    "bundant  supplies." 
* 

Judge  Marvin  Jones,.  War  Food  Administrator. 
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Record  production — the  present  rate  of  egg  production  is  the  heaviest 
on  record — -the  nation  has  79  percent  more  eggs  this  year  than  in  prewar 
years  1934-39..   American  potiltryiren  have  done  an  outstanding  war  joh,  and 
they  have  exceeded  official  goals  for  egg  production  each  successive  war 
year  so  far.    This  year  civilians  will  have  3^  "billion  dozen  eggs... and 
it  is  up  to  civilians  to  use  them  up,  for  many  factors  enter  the  picture 
to  make  the  situation  critical. 

Freezer  space  limited — for  one  thing.    The  freezer  and  cooler  space 
is  full  nearly  to  capacity.    There  is  not  nearly  enough  room  for  the  eggs 
that  might  otherv/ise  "be  stored. 

Packaging  a  prohlem — the  packaging  situation  is  tight... egg  crates 
are  very  .scarce.    New  fiher  and  wooden  cases  are  "being  made  as  fast  as 
possi"ble,  "but  materials  and  facilities  are  limited.    As  fast  as  civilians 
use  eggs,  the  crates  can  "be  returned  to  farmers  to  "be  filled  again. .  .and 
again  returned  to  market,  for  the  hens  keep  right  on  laying  at  peak  _ 
production. 

Transportation  difficult. . .transportation  is  just  as  difficult  as  it 
was  a  year  ago... and  there  are  more  eggs.  That  means  slower  handling  for 
eggs  in  transit.    Manpower  is  steadily  decreasing  due  to  the  needs  of  our 
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Armles,  and  egg  "breaking  and  drying  plants  are  affected  by  the  labor  shortage 
too... many  cannot  operate  to  full  capacity.    This  means  that  an  increase  in 
the  flow  of  eggs  for  processing  cannot  well  he  handled. 

Immediate  answer. ..the  most  important  immediate  answer  to  the  over-all 
problem  lies  with  the  civilian.    Consumption  of  eggs  is  usually  high  during 
Easter  week  hut  then  drops  off  sharply.    This  year  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
a  high  rate  of  egg  consumption  well  into  the  month  of  May,     If  every  home- 
maker  makes  an  effort  to  use  more  eggs  than  she  normally  does,  she  will 
help  the  situation  in  two  ways.    First,  by  supplying  the  producer  with  a 
market  at  present ...  and  second,  by  encouraging  him  not  to  deplete  laying 
flocks  below  last  year's  size  so  that  the  nation  will  have  -enough  eggs  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  ^nd  next. 

Besides  telling  your  audience  about  the  many  ways  to  use  fresh  eggs, 
copy  on  storing  eggs  at  home  would  be  helpful  to  most  horaemakers.    A  very 
common  method  of  preserving  eggs  is  to  put  them  down  in  a  solution  of  water 
glass  or  sodium  silicate,      a  clear  liquid  "sold  at  drug  stores.    The  water 
glass' method  is  convenient  but  .  there  are  other  good  ways  to'  preserve  eggs 
at  home, 

Round-Up  will  include  some  of  the  other  methods  next  week* 

*    «  * 

APRIL  'RITBGITIC 

There  won't  be  much  change  in  the  rationing  point  value  of  foods  for 
the  month  of  April,  and  the  changes  there  are,  are  mostly  in  the  homemaker's 
favor,  ' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  slightly  less  meat  for  the 
quarter  beginning  April  first,  point  values  in  meat  will  remain  about  the 
same.    Only  changes  are  in  spareribs,  which  go  down  one  point  to  zero 
point  value.., and  ready-to-eat  ham  which  will  be  reduced  one  point  for 
the  month. 

Shortenings  and  dairy  products  show  only  slight  variations  for  April. 
Butter  will  remain  at  16  points  per  pound.    Lard  stays  point  free,  but 
shortening  and  cooking  oils  will  be  reduced  one  point, . .which  means  4 
points  per  pound  during  April,    Margarine  remains  the  same.. .6  points 
per  pound. 

Although  there  will  be  ten  million  more  pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese 
available  to  civilians  during  this  quarter,  than  for  the  January  through 
March  period,  point  values  remain  the  same,  because  the  over-all  amount 
is  not  great  enough  to  warrant  lowering  the  point  value.    Heufchatel  and 
creamed  cottage  cheese  ascend  two  points,  making  their  value  12  points 
per  pound. 

Most  processed  foods  remain  the  same  in  value,  except  canned  peas 
which  are  tempcrrarily  point  free.    Canned  fruits  remain  at  their  present 
high  level,  and  canned  vegetables  are  still  point  value  bargains.  Canned 
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mackerel  and  canned  sardines  ar,e  down  four  point-s,  .with  an  April  value 
of  8  pointsi  ^    >  .  ..    "    .v.  -  '  '  . 

But  we've  saved  ths  "best  news  until  last.    From  April  2  to  April  29  ■ 
all  frozen  fruits  and  vegetalDles  will  "be  point  free.    This  move  "has  "been 
made  to  release  freezer  space  for  Tsutter,  eggs  and  other  perishahle  foods 
that  will  soon  come  into  peaj^  production, 

,  .    . .  #  .  *  * 

■■  :  ■         ..  "       THSLOHG  VIEW  J..'  .         '  :  •; 

The  line  no  longer  forms  to  the  left  of  the  grocer's  door  on  ration 
stamp  expira-tion  .day-s.    For  ration  stamps  don't  expire  any  more. 

■■  ■  'From  now  on,  red  and  "blue  stamps  in  ¥ar  Sation  Book  No.  4,  are  good 
indefinitely,  just  as  are  shoe  and  sugar- stamps.    If 'if  is 'ever  necessary 
to  retire  any  stamps,  the  homemaker  will  have  plenty  of  advance  notice,; 

Meanwhile,  madame  homemaker  can  go  right  on  planning  family  meals  at 
an  even  tempo,  and  calmly  loUdget  her  ration,  stamps,,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that^  S'he  need  not  rush  to  spend  all  her  remaining  stamps  at  even  dates. 
Her  new  stamps  will  ..hecorae  valid  at  the  same  regular  intervals. ..  three 
red  stamps  every  other  Sunday,  and  five  "blue  stamps  on  the  first  of 
every  month. 

Tokens  will  remain  on  the  same  one-point  status,  as  change  for  the 
ten  point  red  and,  "blue  stamps.    There  is  no  necessity  to  hoard  theib  since 
ration  stamps  are  good  indefinitely,  too.  ,■  , 

Forty  million  housewives  should  iDe  pretty  relieved  ahout  the  whole 
thing,  for  the  new  ration  stamp  ruling  makes  the  shopping  definitely  easier. 

■  '       *     *  Kt 

■        ,■  ,.         LOUS  AKD  COOL 

Tangerine-ade  might  he  a  regular'  addition  to  the  corner  lemonade  stand 
and  the  family  summer  supper  tahle  at  some  not-too-distant  date.  Credit 
goes  to  the  Department,  of  Agriculture's  citrus  products  station  at  Winter 
Haven,  Florida,  for, their "development  of  a  new  concentrated  fruit  syrup 
made  from  tangerines.  . 

Florida  . produces  more  than  800,000v000.  tangerines  every  year.  One- 
third  of  the  crop,  .however,  cannot  "be  shipped,  ."because  the  fruit  isn't 
good  enough  for  the  fresh  tangerine  market.  -  These  culls,  as  they  are 
called,  have  "been,  mostly  wasted.  .  .dumped  into  the  soil  for  their  limited 
humus  value.    Some  tangerine  oil  has- "been  recovered,  "but  that  was  made 
into  presscake  for' cattle  feed.     The  oil  that  was . recovered  was  hard  to 
extract,  poor  in  flavor  and  did  not  keep  well,. so  that  generally  these 
culls  were  pretty  much  a  loss. 

•  (more) 
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This  new  tangerine  syrup  will  be  a  welcome  product  when  it  reaches 
the  commercial  market.    The  syrup  is  light  "brown,  with  a  light  delicious 
flavor,  rather  like  a  hlend  of  honey  and  fruit.     Its  advent  is  something 
to  look  forward  to. 

*  '  *  * 

PROUD  Bscoap 

At  the  Food  Preservation  Training  Workshop,  held  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
Paul  Chapman,  Dean  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  told  ahout 
the  remarkahle  growth  and  progress  of  community  canneries  in  his  state. 
"Community  food  preservation  had  its  "beginning  in  Georgia  during  the 
summer  of  1926  when  a 'teacher  of  vocationar  agriculture  met  some  of  his 
patrons  under  the  shade  of  a'  convenient  tree,  and,  us-ing  an  old  saw  mill 
"boiler  and  two  "barrels,  processed  9,000  cans  of  food  products,"  said 
Dean  Chapman.    -"And,  at  the  close  of  1943  there  were  537  community  and 
county  food  preservation  centers  in  Georgia. ..  serving  a"bout  one-third 
of  the  farm  families. . .these  families  preserved  nearly  18^  million  cans 
of  food." 

During  those  eighteen  summers  Georgians  learned,  through  trial  and 
error,  to  organize  efficient  and  productive  canneries. . .learned  too,  the 
factors  responsi"ble  for  their  steady  grov;th.    People,  they  found,  soon 
responded  to  a  project  that  provided  them  with  stores  of  good  food,  and 
at  a  minimum  of  time,  lahor,  drudgery  and  cost.    They  found  that,  in  a 
fourteen  hour  day,  a  homemaker  is  ahle  to  can  a  maximum  of  fifty-six 
pints  of  food  in  a  large  size  pressure  cooker  at  home,    At  the  community 
cannery  the  same  num"ber  of  cans  could  "be  processed  in  ninety  minutes. 
With  the  shackling  equipment  that  Is  part  of  many  canneries,  it  is 
possi'ble  to  shell  a  year's  supply  of  peas  for  an  average  family  in  15 
minutes.    That  jo"b  would  require  hours  and  hours  if  done  "by  hand. 
Georgians  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  community  canners  have  found 
that  community  canning  takes  drudgery  outside  their  own  kitchens,  too. 
And  families  everywhere  enjoy  getting  together    with  their  neigh"bors, 
and  com"bining  a  pleasant  visit  with  productive  work. 

Dean  Chapman,  e^^jlaining  that  community  canning  "brought  down  costs 
of  food,  added  "Any  family  may  preserve  any  quantity  of  any  product 
without  the  cash  outlay  of  one  cent,"    The  system  in  Georgia  for  keeping 
down  costs  is  much  the  same  as  that  o'f  the  country  over.    Cans  and  all 
supplies  are  provided  "by  the  plant  at  cost.    The  usual  service  charge 
for  a  No.  2  can  is  5  cents,  and  for  a  Fo,  3  can  is  6  cents.    These  and 
other  costs  may  "be  paid  in  toll.  .  .that  is,  paid  for  with  food  products, 
sometimes-,  v;hen  people  cannot  Afford  either  food  for  preserving  or  the 
service  charge,  they  may  pay  for  their  products  With  hours  of  work. 
In  this  way,  these  people  are  assured  of  good  nutritive  food,  as  well, 

"Community  food  centers  are  sym'bols  of  "better  living,"  said  Dean 
Chapman.    "...We  are  products  of  the  food  we- eat.  ..  food  represents  a 
national  pro"blem  in  the  United  States  to  which  too  much  attention  can- 
not "be  directed." 


(More) 


;After  eighteen  years'  .experience,  the  people  of  Georgia,  have  implicit 
faith  in  the  value  of  their  community  canneries,  and  are  increasing  the  . 
numher  and  efficiency  of  their  plants.    They  have  post  war  plans,  too, 
hut  during  this  crisis  ar^  doing  a  great  deal  toward  carrying,  forward 
America's  "Food  For  Freedom"  . campaign.  ' 

.         ,  _  .  s|e      *  i|e 

,  .   IiroUSTJlIAI^-  Fi523ING.  PR0GK3SS-    '  ■  '  ' 

The  War  Food  Administration  is  making  a  nation-wide  survey  of  industcal 
feeding  facilities, .  in  ordar.to  find  out  how  much  e spans i oh  is  needed, in 
every  part  of  the  country  toreach  the  1944  oh jective. . .a  "goal  that  will  feed 
five  and  one-half  million  more  workers  on  the  joh, 

From  all  Qver  the  country,  reports  are  arriving.    From  the  Northe&,stern 
Hegion,  reports  show  that  ahout  one-half  of  the  industrial 'plants  provide 
feeding  facilities  for  their  employees.'    LargepLants  in  this  region,  are 
more  likely  to  have  feeding  facilities  than  small  ones.     Specifically,  seven 
out  of  eight  large  plants  employing  jnojce  than  2,500  people,  have  cafeterias 
or  canteens, vhile  only  one  out  of  four  plants  employing  250  or  fewer  workers 
have  some  type  of  on-the-joh  food'  service.    By  the  same  token  larger  plants 
are  increasing  their  facilities,  hut  small  plants, are  static  as  far.  as 
, increasing. their  in-plant  feeding,  .  ! 

In  Virginia,  of  the  twenty-four  plants  which  have  in-feeding,'  two-thirds 
of  the  numher  are  large  plants.    One  small  plant  in  Virginia    1ms  given  its 
employees  free  lun.ches  for  more  than  a  year,  and  milk.hetween  meals,  as  well. 
The  Manager  reports  that  his  program  has  reduced  afternoon  fatigue,  time 
lostfrom  illness  and  accidents.     It  has  increased  general  efficiency .too. 

Both  individual  reports  and  over-all  surveys  testify  to  success  of  the 
in-feeding  program.    Employees  like  to  work  where  food  is  available,  and  em- 
ployers find  that  proper  nutrition  increases  efficiency  everywhere, . .reduces 
fatigue  and  accidents. 

The  Superintendent  of  an  Iowa  boap  factory  writes  "Frankly,  we  consider 
our  cafeteria  our  hest  investment.    Aside  from  the  hetter  health  standards  of 
our  employees,  our  ahsenteeis.m  is  negligible,  and  we  helieve  we  have  one  of 
the  hest  records  in  the  state  of  Iowa  for  lahor  turnover," 

A  New  Orleans    manufacturer  hoos ted  his  production  10  percent  to  13  per- 
cent hy  giving  his  employees  a  hottle  of  milk  in  mid-morning  and  again  in 
mid-afternoon.  '  ,  . 

Donald  Felson  prohahly  expressed  most  convincingly    the  need  of  feeding 
facilities  in  industrial  plants  when  he  said,  "Experience  shows  that  hetter 
nutrition  among  industrial  workers  promotes  productive  efficiency,  whereas 
inability  to  ohtain  enough  good  food,  in  many  cases  h&s  lowered  productivity, 
hy  causing  excessive  fatigue,  absence  from  work  and  turnover.    One  of  the 
most  efficient  ways  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  civilian  war  workers  is  in- 
plant  feeding," 
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GROW  MORE  m  '44 

'     This  is- "G-r.ow  More  in  '44"  Week,  ..the  reason  to  highlight  to  "both 
farmers  and-  comsumers  the  continue d  need  for  continued  all-out  food  prod- 
uction. ,       .  '  ■     -  - 

This  week,  trihute  will' "be  paid"  to  past  record  production  efforts,  and 
recognition  given  to  the  tremendous  joh-  farmers  hare  undertaken  for  ,1944, 

This  week,  homemakers  and  their  families  are  urged  to  raise  Victory- 
gardens  and  to  volunteer,  if .  possible,  for  some  phase  of  Crop  Corps  work 
on  farms  (EADIO  EOUl^-UP  Fehruary- 26.5  "or-.woa^k.  in  food  processing  plants. 

This  week,  community  groups  and  civic  organisations  will  cooperate 
with  the  "&row  More  in-  '44"  Program  "by  inviting- farmers  to  sp6ak  at  their  . 
meetings,  to  tell  the  farm  sto.ry.  Victory  Garden  growers  will  "be  asked 
to  tell  their  e3q)eriences  and  production  activities.  Radio  commentators 
can  help  "by  adding  their  pleas  via  ether  waves,  too.  In  fact,  everyone 
must  cooperate,  if  food  needs  are  to  "be  met,  with  our  limited  man  power 
and  facilities  to  grow  more  in  '44. 

* '     *     ,  *•. 

■  ■  -  PEAS  .PORRIDGE  HOT 

G,  I,  Joe  now  carries  his  own  stove  in. "the  form  of  fuel  tablets.  That 
means  that  Joe,  in  his  foxhole,  can  have ■ his  comhat  rations  hot  if  he  wants 
them  so, .  without  danger  of  "being  spotted  hy  the  enemy. 

There  are  three  types  and  sizes  of  these'  fuel  tablets,  and  they'll  ■ 
provide,  cooking  facilities  for  fighting  men  isolat'ed  from  company  messes  . 
and  from  cooking  ranges.  They  are  one  arid  one- half  ounce  bars- that  will 
heat  one  ration.    Three-ounce  bakes  will  heat  one  meal  for- five  men.,, 
and  four-ounce  cans  will  provide  fuel  for  one  meal  for  five  men  or  six 
individual  meals,  ■     '  •  -  .  ' 

The  two  smaller  types...     the  cake  arid  the  bar, are  made  oT  wax, 
saturated  with  fatty  acids,  combined  with  a  filler  such. as  wood  flour, 
They  will. light  with  one  m.atch,  and  burn  at  a  fairly  even  rate.    They  won't 
attract  attentio-n  eiljher,  for  the  flaine  is  non-l\iminous, .  .not  discernable 
from  a  distance,;,    and  there  is  no  smoke.    These  two  smaller  fuel  tablets 
are  issued  for  the  "C"  and  "K"  rations  descritjed'  in  the  "C/0  (Quartermaster" 
story  in  March  25  ROUlvlD-UP,         '       '  ■  -  • 

The  contents  of  the  four-ounce  can  is  composed  of 'denatured  alcohols, 
solidified  with  nitrocellulose  and  water,  ^'iThen  it  is  ignited,'  it  will  burn 
without  cracking,  exploding  or  flaring.    The  four-ounce  can  is  issued  for 
individual  rations,  and  for  small  groups  of  men. 

These  fuel  tablets  are  a  great  comfort  to  Joe,  over  there,  fighting... 
and  to  Joe's  mother,  too,  who  will  be  glad  to  know  that  her  boymaybave  a 
hot  meal,  even  during  combat.  '  '         •  . 

■'"■«•*■* 
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:  .  CEILIHG  PRrcs^' -  ■ 

"I  will  pay  no  more  than  ceiling  prlcee,"    That's  part  of  the  Home 
Front  Pledge,    But,  in  her  struggle  with  ration  stamps,  many  a  homemaker 
has  neglected  this  part  of  her  pl.^d^je>.  'For,  while  eight  out  of  ten  shoppers 
know  there  are  ceiling  prices,  only  four  out  of  ten  know  what  they  are. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration -wants ' the  homemaker  to  learn  ceiling 
prices,  and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  pay  any  more.     In  order  to  do 
this,  she  can  checkprices  with  the  large  list  posted  in  every  food  store, 
or,  she  can  now  get  her  own  compact  purse-sized  list  from  her  local  war  and 
rationing  hoard.    These  individual  lists  contain  correct  ceiling  prices 
according  to  the  group  numherof  her  store. 

Food  shops  are  grouped  according  to  services  given  and  the  yearly  volume 
of  "business.    These  things  affect  selling  costs  and  so  different  groups  are 
allowed  slightly  different  ceilihg  prices.    Each  food  store  "belongs  either 
to  group  one,  two,  three  or  fbur, ,-,    and  the  grocer  is  required  to  put  up  a 
large  sign  telling  to  which  group  his  store  "belongs.    Ceiling  prices  of  all 
four  groups  are  listed  on  the  homemaker' s  individual  pocket-sized  price  list. 

All  lists  show  prices  for  the  most  commonly  used  canned  goods  and  other 
packaged  foods,  including  "bread,  "butter  and  sugar.    The  price  given  is  for 
a  particular  size  and  sometimes  for  a  particular  brand.    Sugar  is  priced 
according  to  the  type  of  container, ,,  ,"bag  or  carton. 

The  ceiling  prices  for  meats  are  listed  "by  grade  or  quality  as  well  as 
cut.    Price  lists  on  meats  must  "be  posted  in  all  stores  where  meats  are  sold,  . 
The  grade  is  stamped  on  wholesale  cuts,  and  on  retail  cuts  too.    The  home- 
maker  can  and  should  ask  to  see  it  if  she  is  in  douht  a"bout  the  quality  she 
is  "buying.     However,  except  for  sliced  "bacon,  pork  is  not  graded. 

There  will  soon  "be  a  specific  country-wide  Tjasis  for  the  ceiling  prices 
of  most  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  such  lists 
are  already  esta"blished. 

The  homemaker  should  consult  her '  ceiling  price  list  and  mark  the  correct 
prices  opposite    each  item  on  her  marketing  list.    Then,  when  she  goes  to 
the  store,  she  can  do  her  marketing -quickly,  easily,  ..and  legally. 

If  the  shopper  finds  a  grocer  who  is  cikrging  more  than  ceiling  prices, 
she  should  speak  to  him  about  'it,- '  If  he  does  not  correct  his  price,  she 
should  report  the  violation  t'o  the  price  panel  of      r  local  war  and  ration- 
ing "board.     If  the  homemaker  has  already  purchased  the  article  the  sales 
receipt  should  "be  mailed  to  the  "board  with  her  report.     If  she  has  not 
"bought  the  food  item,  a  postcard  sHo'urd  "be  sent,  telling  the  name  and  address 
of  the  store,  date  of  ceiling  price  violation,  article  and  its  grade  or 
weight,  selling  price,  and  her  name  and  address.    Her  name  will  not  "be  used 
in  the  investigation,  .  '.-i. 

Homemakers  should  "be  iricreasihgly  vigilant'  in 'th©'  effort  to  pay  only 
ceiling  prices.     It's  one  of  the  tilings  she' can  do  to  help  the  honest  retailer 
keep  the  cost  of  living  down,  and  discourage  "black  markets.     In  fact,  it's 
money  in  herpocket  if  she  does  her 'part. 


aH  *  XI 


EGGSTRA  SLOG^FS..  SGGSTEA  SLOGANS    -      EGGS TM  SLOGANS    -    EGGSTEA  SLOGANS  | 

•■■(SOltBTHING  TO  -GHOW  'ABOOT)^^      ■  -  ■  -  -  - 

■    '        '  '  "  '  ■  '  "  V\  EGG£AmE_  ■  ■  .  ^ 

■  An  extra  eg^-each  day  I 
Through  April  and  Hay.  .        •       .     '  ' 


.  ■  *_***- 
*.  "  ^  .'.      »         *         . '  • 

All  the  king's  horses  and •  all-  "tfe^  king' s-. men  .  ■ 

'Couldn't  keep  up  with  the  little  red  hen,-  -' 

.        ■  ■  ■     ■   EGGNOSTXC  •  ■■• 

The're's  "been  no  reduction 
■  ..      •  In 'egg  production. 

■  **** 

EGGSCUSE.         •  .  ■ 

Will  you  .Xet  "biddy,  io'se  her  head? 
Or  u&e  "her  eggs  each  day,  instead? 

'  ,**** 

;  EGG^PLINATION        _  .     '  ' 

1 1 '  s  u]^  to  you  .  .  ^ 

.  '    ...  Which  GOES,  first?" 

The  HEN  or  the  EGG? 

■  ■    '       .      •  ;  i 


'         ■  '  EGGHITIOH  ' 

Speaking  of  war  production  -  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  a  hen 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  shell  leading  plants  in  operation. 


EXTRA  EGGS  - 


BXTHA  EGGS 


EXTHA  EGGS 


EXTHA  EGGS  -  BXTBA  EGGS 


HO-l>OI^T .'  LOW-PO il^  COOPERA.TIOH 


To  eat  more  of  the  -plentiful  foods, .  .fewer  of  the  scarce  foods.,, 
that's  what  the  "Fo-^poiht,  Low-point"  food  campaign  means  "to  the  home-" 
makers.    In  order  to  "be  ahle  to  share  txir  previous  food  supply,  it  is 
necessary  that  home  front  meals  he  centered,  as  far  as  possihle,  around 
the  foods  that  are  plentiful.    And  now,  during  the  spring,  there  is  a' 
j    wide  choice  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  add  to  the  list  of  foods 
that  have  "been  plentiful  during  the  winter  months.  . 

i'ifty  thousand  restaurants,  hotels,  and  industrial  eating  ^establish- 
ments are  cooperating  with  the  "ITo-point,  Low-point*^  campaign, . .of fering 
menu  suggestions  based  upon  plentiful  foods.    They've  been  feo  successful 
that  hundreds  of  chefs  in  leading  restaurants  and  hotels  all  over  the 
country  have  submitted  special  recipes,  calling  mostly  for  unrationed 
foods,  or  foods  I'ow  in  point  value.    Twelve  of  these  recipes  won  prizes 
and  are  being  reproduced  in  a' booklet  to  be  mailed 'to  all  hotels '  aiiid 
restaurants  in  the  country.    The  dishes  look  good,  read  temptingly,  taste 
good  and  are  nutritious  and  appetizing.    The  War  Food  Adini^'istration  will 
give  a  special  award  of  merit  to  hotels,  restaurants  and  other ~ eating 
establishments  that  feature  the  "No-point,  Low-point"  yecipes  in  the 
folder,' -'or,  'that  create  and  feature  their  own  special  "fiscipes  for " 
plentiful  food.  "  '     •  ' 

Give  your  list eneVs  suggestions  on  uses  and  various'  combinations'"' 
of  "No-point  ,  Low-point"  foods.  .  -' 

*    «    *    ♦  .  • , 

JAR  AND  JAR  TOP  J,AB&ON  .  .  ,   ..       .  > 

Home  canning  is  just  around  the  corner.    To  get  best'  results,  home- 
makers  should  give  some  thought  to  the  typ*4s  of  jars  that  they  will  use, 
and  the  best  ways  to  seal  in  the  carefully  processed  fruits'  and  vegetables. 
Proper  sealing  of  the  various  types  of  jars,  is  important  to,  the  success 
_  of  the  home'  canning  pro'ject. 

Jrfice  of  Di^rWui-ian^""^  • 
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I'here  are  five  types  of  jars  commonly  used.. .each  one  with  a  slightly 
different  sealing  method.    Specifically,  here  they  are: 

Zinc  porcelain-alined  cap  with  shoulder  ruhher  ring.  ..to  fit  standard 
mason  jar. 

\Jhen  canning:    Fit  wet  ring  on  jar  shoulder,  "but  don't  stretch  more  . 
than  needed.    Fill  jar,  then  screw  cap  firmly  and.tum  it  hack  inch. 

After  canning:    As  soon  as  jar  is  taken  from  canner,  quickly  screw 
,  .•     cap  down  tightly  to  complete  seal. 

Lightning-type' jar -is ^sealed  with  glass  lid  and-  nihher  ring,  held 
in  place  hy  wire  hail.  •  - 

When  canning:  ' Wet.^.rubher  ring  is  fit  on  ledge  at  top  of  empty  jar. 
Fill  jar.  Put  on  glass  lid.  Puish  long  Wrif.e.  over  top  of  lid,  so  it 
fits  into  groove i  ,  ieave  short  wire  up,"""  ''" 

;.. ..    After-- cannihg:-'  4-5  s.poh  as  jar' is  "taken  from  canherV  quickly  push 
'shoM  Wire  down  to  .complete  seal.      -  '  . 

G-lass  lid  and  top  s.eal  ruhher  ring,  IjQld  -iji^jtla'ce  by  inetal  sc^ew 
hand,  to  fit  standard. .mason  jar.    "  '  -.  -..i.^.""^'  ' 

.r\'.V  When  cMMhg:^ -Before  jar  is  filled,  fit  ruhher  ring- on  glass  lid, 

'Fill'"  jar,  vput'^  li^^  side  do>m.. ;  Screw  petal  hand  on  tight... 

.,  - 1  '  The n^' using  "thu^         guide,  tuam  hack-  almost"  a,''quarter  turn,  so 

.'tha't  hand. .and  jar  just  mesh  together. _v.,L^.  hand  .is  screwed  too  tight, 
,..;.*     jar  iriay  hreak^,-,  . "  '  -' 

After  canning:.    As.  so^on"  as'  jar  is  taken, ^rpm  canner,  Mhd  s.hould  he 
..  ■  ^  ■;•  sb'Tewed-  down  tightly.    The  next  day,  thW  ..screw  hand  should,  he  re- 

EfioVe'd -if  it  can  .he- done  without  forcq.  .,  .If  .the  .hand  s'ticks,  it  may 
...,r '/  ^'h6  covered  foj!; .a ^minute  or  two 'with  a -hot.-.^a-nip  rCloth.  ■  TMs  will 
, ''lobseii 'it, '',7;: '.^     ■    '       '•  •  .  '.^ V''; 

Plat  metal  lid  edged  with  'sealing  CQjnpound,  .^held  in' placa  hy- metal 
..sci^ew  hand  to  fit  standard  mason  jar.  . 

When  canning:    Jar  should  he  filled,  .aad  lid  put  on  so  that  sealing 
compound  is  next  to  glass.    The. metal  hand . should' he  screwed  on 
firmly.    This  lid  ha%  enough  I'give  "  to  let  ali'  e-scape  during  the 
canning,  ,  .  . 

.!,'-"■  After 'canning:    Th^s  is  a  self  sealVr.     It  should  not  he  tightened 
'"/^  '    any  further,  for  if  it  is,  the  s-ei^l  nii^ht ,  hreak.    Next  day,  when  the 
■•  ■        jar'ha's  c poled,,  .the  screw  hand:  should  he,. removed,  without  forcing. 
If  it':  sticks i  sjiould' he  covered- h;f>  a.^ho.t  da      cloth,  to  loosen  it. 

Coffee  or  other  comme.rcial  jars. .with, flat  metal  lid  edg^d  with 
sealing  compound,  hought  liew."    Held  in  place  hy  metal  screw  cap -that 
comes  with  jar. 


(more ) 


When  canniug:  .  The. .Ja,r  should  "be.,, fil^led,  and,  the  .lid. up.  on  so 'that  the 
sealing  cp■mIK>^j^ld -^isi  .next  to  the  glass^v.  The  pietal  .ca^ -is  then  screwed 
on"firm'3.y,  Vut  .CLot  hard,  enough  to  cut  through,  the  compound.    This -lid 
al§Q  has  QrLCtugh  "give"  t.o.let  air  escape  during 'canning. 

After  canning;    This  is  a  self  sealer.     It  is  not  necessary  to  tighten 
further,  ^as  seal.  mq^sf  he  ^broken. -.  • 

:  i^'S  GOOD  OU '"ASPAMGUS  TIME        "    V  '  .  , 

Fresh  green  asparagus. . Imost  tempting "of  all  spring  vegetahles. . .is  , 
"beginning  to  reach  the  markets  of  the  nation  in  good  quantity..  The 
asparagus -ho'memakers  -  will  huy  from  nov  until  late  April  or  early  May, 
comes  largely  from  California  with'  some  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
In  May,  Eastern  and  iTortherh  id,sparagus  will  replace  Western,  and  keep 
the  nation  weir  supplied  until  khput  the  fo,urth  of  July,    Asparagus  is  ■ 
at  its  very  he st  until  the  end  o^f  May,  for  ho.t  weather  makes  it  tough 
and  woody.      '  .  '  . 

Asparagus  requires  very  fertile  soil,  as  is  the  case  in  'the  delta        ,  . 
area  of  California,  or  the  soil  must  he  carefully  cultivated  and  fertil- 
ized.   A  view  of  an  asparagus  field  is  not  a  very  inspiring  sight,  for 
all  that' can-  he  seen  is"  the' harr en  earth,  covere^  with  "thousands  of     .  . 
gaunt  g-reeh  stalks.    That  lovely  lacy  asparagus  fern  that  most  people 
associate  with  asparagus'  stalks,  only  means  that"  the  stalks  have  gone 
to  seed. 

Asparagus  grows  very' rapidly,"  many  stalks  are  cut  evei^  day,  and  . 
then  the  next  day  it '  has  groi'^/n  up' again,  tall  enough  for  cutting.  It's 
one  of  those  here  today  and  here- tomorrow  things,  while  it's  in  season, 
for,  if  asparagus- has 'good  care,  it  grows  like' a  wefed.    After  it's  cuti  „ 
asparagus  is  tied  in  hunches  usually  weighing  ahout  two  pounds.  All 
the  heads  are  placed  at  even  length,  then  the  hunch, is  put  in  a  frame, 
and  a  sharp  knife  ■  chops  "off  the  hottom  of  the  I  talks,  so  that  the  hunches 
are  nice  arid  uniform  in  length. 

When  ■  t  he 'hunc  he's  are  tied  "and  cut,  they'rfe  packed  in  pyramid  crates. 
This  crate  is' ohlong  in  shape,'  and  larger  at' the  hottom  than  at  the  top. 
Sphagnum  moss,' 'which' holds' moisture  for  a-'ibng  time,  is  .pacljied  at  the  ,  . 
hottdm  of  the  crates,  to  keep  the  asparagus ,  stalks  green  and  fresh. 

Western  asparagus' comes  mostly  from  Central ' and  Southern  California 
and  Washington,  although- there' s  a  little •  from  6r6gon  and  Ari.zoija,  too. 
When  Easterh  asparagus  comes'into  the  market,  , it  arrives  from  .Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Few  Jersey,*  and  some  firom  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Illinois  and  Michigan  supply  middlewestem  markets.  ...... 

As  for  food  value,  asparagus  contains  vitamiins  A  and  C'  and  some  iron. 
Its  flavor  is  unsurpassed,  and  when  the  homemaker  sees  ,fresh  g:reen  asparagus 
in  the  matket', . . slie  knows  it's  spring.  " 
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STOEE  SUBPLUS  3Q5S  AH  H)ICS 

The  War  Tdod'Administratibn -has  asked  that  .-horn  eniakers  "buy  all, the 
eggs  possilDl©  during  this^eete  p'ro'duction  season' (•RoTJmd-Up  M^rch  31)  •• . 
The  homemaker  can  do  her  'p'&rt  "by  "buying  more  eggs  thari  she-  needs,  and  : 
storing  them  at  home.    This  is  also  an  economy  measure  against  the  time 
when  eggs  are  not  so  plentiful,  ■  - -;    ■  •  ; -. 

Putting  eggs  down  in  water  class  is  the  old  relia"ble  method  of 
preservation  used  for  generations  "both  on  farms  and  in  cities.  The 
homemaker  may  "buy  waterglass  or  sodium  silicate  at  her  drug  store. 
It  is  a  clear  liquid,  and  one  quart  is  enough  to  preserve  14  or  15 
dozen  eggs,  .  Here  is  the  method  of  waterglass  storage:    Clean  and  scald 
a  crock  or  galvanized  e^n  of  five-gallon  size  orlarger.    Into  it  pour 
nine  quarts  of  water. which  has  "been  "boiled  and  cooled.    Stir  in  the 
quart  of  waterglass,   "Put  th6  eggs  into  this  solution, .  ."but  carefully, 
so  that  the  shells  will  not  "be  cracked.    Make  sure  that  the  liquid  is 
an  inch  higher  thari' the.  eggs  at  all  times.    More  eggs  may- "be  added  and 
more  solution  too,  "Waterglass  seals  the  pores  of  the  egg,  and  keeps 
spoilage  organisms  out,    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seals  so  thoroughlj, . , 
makes  them  glass  oggs  really. ..  that  when  the  homemaker  "boils  them- she ^ 
should  rem em"ber  to  prick  the,  shell. with  a  pin  when  she  takes  them  out 
of  the  solution,  months  later.    Otherwise  they  will  crack  and  leak  in 
the  hot.  water,  ""■  - 

Mineral  oil  seals  the  pores  of  the  eggs,  too.     It  originated  with' 
commercial  produce  men,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  method. 
The  homemaker  can  "buy  mineral  oil  at  her  drug  store  too... and  she  should  ' 
ask  for  the  lightest  grade.    Eggs  dipped  in  heavy  mineral  oil  are  greasy 
and  collect  dust.    The  oil  should  he  heated,  to  a  medium  temperature... 
that  is,  comfortia'ble  when  fingers  are,  dipped  into  it.    Then  the  eggs  are 
put  into  a'wire  "basket  and  dipped  into  the  warm  oil.    After  this,  they're 
drained,  packed  into  clean' "baskets  or  ' crates,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
cellar.    The  cooler  the  "better,  .This  is  a  very  easy  method,  and  pre- 
serves eggs  for  several  months,  too. 

Another  easy  method  to  preserve  eggs  is  with  "dry  ice"... which  gives 
off  car"bon  dioxide  gas  when  it  melts.    Two  quart  glass  fruit  jars  are 
hest  for  this  method..   Be  sure,  the  jars  have  ru'bher  rings  and  screw  tops. 
Put  the  ruh'ber  rings  oh  the  jars,  then  drop  into  eatfh  jar,  two"  pieces  of 
dry'  ice  ahout.  the  siz.e  of  a  walnut  and  add  as' many  eggs  as  the  jar  will' 
hold.    When  the  dry  ice  stops  "smoking"  and  is  filled  with  white  vapor,' 
screw  the  top  on  tightly  and  set  away  in  a' cool  place,'   Then  when  the' jar 
is  finally  opened,  the  eggs  should  "be  used  quickly.    The  dry  ice  should 
"be  handled  very  carefully,  however,  "because  it  can  cause  "burns,  and 
some'times  explosions.  .  .  Dry  ice  should  always  he  handled  with  tongs  or 
paper',  so  that  it  does  not  "bum  the  skin.     Ice  cream  plants  and  many 
ice  cream  s'tores  will"  sell  dry  ice  at  a  small  cost,  " 

Although  all  storage  ;nethods  will  supply  homemakers  with  cooking 
eggs  for  a  nvimher  of  months,  eggs  Sb  preser^red  do  gradually  lose  their 
freshness.    The  very  "best  method  of  storing  eggs  so  as  to  maintain 
quality,  is  to  freeze  them.    This,  however,  is  possi"ble  only  if  there 
is  a  freezer  locker  fairly  near  where  the  family  lives  or  if  the  family 

(more) 
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has  a  freezing  cabinet  of  its  own.    In  this  method,  the  eggs  are  removed 
from  the  shell,  and  may  be  frozen  as  whale  eggs  or  the  white  and  yolks 
separated  before  freezing.    Because  eg^  are  not  frozen  individually 
this  method  makes  it  less  impractical  for  the  housewife  who  wants  to 
use  only  an  egg  or  two  at  a  time. 

«     «  Ht 

INSTITUTE  lOR  EDUCATIOH  BY  BADIO 

The  Institute  for  Education  by  Eadio  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  be  held 
this  year  from  May  5  to  8  inclusive.    The  joimt  session  Saturday,  on  home- 
making  and  agriculture  will  cover  "Eood  in  '44"  by  Keith  Himebaugh,  Director 
of  Information,  War  Tood  Administration.     His  remarks  will  be  followed  by 
panel  discussions  on  "Commercially  Sponsored  Eadio  Service  to  Homemakers 
and  Farmers;"  "Television  and  EM— How  Will  We  Use  These  Developments  in 
Service  to  Farmers  and  Homemakers;"  and  "What  Can  We  Learn  Erom  MC  Earm 
and  Home  Broadcasts." 

The  schedule  for  the  Sunday  morning  session  for  those  handling  women's 
radio  programs  will  include  "How  Homemakers  Eit  Into  the  Eood  Picture"  by 
E.  0.  Pollock,  Regional  Director,  Midwest  Region,  Office  of  Distribution, 
War  Food  Mministration;  "Eadio  Interprets  the  Food  Picture  for  the  Home- 
maker"  by  Ann  Hagen,  Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration;  and 
"Eood  in  '44 — Preservation  and  Use"  by  Ruth  Van  Deman,  Bureau  of  Himan 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  USDA.    The  above  talks  will  be  followed  by 
discussions.    The  morning  session  will  be  concluded  with  a  panel  discussion 
■  led  1y  Elinor  Lee,  Director  of  Women's  Programs  of  WTOP,  on  "Commercial 
Radio  Service  to  Homemakers." 

«      «  Di 

KEEP  THOSE  PRICES  DOWN 

There's  tangible  evidence  that  ceiling  price  regulations  are  keeping 
price  levels  stable  and  preventing  them  for  soaring  to  the  heights  they 
attained  during  the  first  World  War. 

Maybe  it's  hard  for  homemakers  to  realize,  but  they  are  actually  paying 
less  for  food  these  days  than  they  did  in  World  War  I.    That's  because  in 
April  of  last  year,  the  President  issued  the  " Hold-t he-Line"  order.    And  if 
homemakers  who  buy  the  family  food  do  their  part,  and  refuse  to  pay  more 
than  ceiling  prices,  there's  little  chance  that  food  prices  will  be  higher 
than  they  are  now. 

Let's  prove  our  point. . .let ' s  look  at  food  prices  during  the  last  war, 
and  compare  them  with  food  prices  today.    Perhaps  the  greatest  difference 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  are  the  prices  of  sugar.     In  World  War  I,  home- 
makers  paid  peak  prices  of  twenty-seven  cents  a  pound  for  sugar;  today 
they're  buying  it  for  about  seven  cents.    Eggs  had  a  spectacular  rise  in 
the  first  World  War  too.    Then  they  zoomed  in  price  from  thirty  cents  a 
dozen  to  about  ninety-three  cents.    Today  they  average  around  44  cents. 
Butter  is  another  commodity,  that,  while  it  has  been  rather  scarce,  has 
been  fair  in  price.    Last  war  homemakers  paid  ninety-five  cents  a  pound 
for  it.    Today's  homemakers  know  that  it  will  stay  around  fifty  cents. 


(mo  re) 
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In  World  War  I  iDacon  was  fifty-'iiine  cents  a  pound... now  it's  around  forty- 
two  cents.    All  down  the  line  there  are  comparisons  like  these  to  he  made, 
some  greater  in,  range,   some  le.ss,  hut- adding  them  up  it- is' Apparent  that 
it  is  costing  the  hompmaker  less  today  to  feed  her  family  ;than.  it  did  in 
the  first  World  War,;.  These  ceiling  prices  vary  slightly  in- different 
communities.  \  .  . -.  ...  ■.  * : 

How  if  she  does  her  part,  and  watches  ceiling  prices. ., refuses  to  pay 
more  than  the  price  posted  plainly  at  ^ler  grocers,  she  can  feel  reasonahly 
sure  that  food  costs  will  remain  at  their  present  level, 

*    «  « 

.     ■    .    ':     .     -  •  •  GET  DOWIT  TO  EABgH  • 

On  March  15  nineteen  million,  six  hundred  thousand  Victory  Gardens 
were  planned  hy  American  families  according  to  a  nation  wide  survey. 
This  figure  is  more- .tlhan  two  million  short  of  the  1944  goal  of  twenty- 
two  million,  .1  "  ■; 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  he  a  large  commercial 
supply  of  fresh  winter  and  early  spring  vegetahles  and  a  reduction  of 
ration  point  values'  on  some  canned  vegetahles,  civilian  supplies  for  : 
the  year  will  he  less  as  a  whole.  • 

If  we  are  going  to  . he  sure  of  adequate  food  supplies,- we  must  n.ot  .  : 
let  down  in  gardening  or  home  processing.    The  food  from  the  two  milliop  .'_ 
Victoi^  Gardens  still  tmplanned  for  the  coming  season  is  a  definite 
factor  in  our  war  effort.    Have  you  planned  to  plant?    Rememher .yot. 
can't  harvest  unless  you  sow  the  seed.    Grow  more  in  '441    Plan  your 
Victory  Garden  now. 


♦  *  • 


'  CLM  PLATE  CLAir  MESTS  IN  WASHINGTON  ' 

Three  charter  memhers  of  the  Clean  Plate  Cluh  of  America. . .John  and 
Margot  Chinook,  and  their  Mother. .. were  honor  guests  at  a  meeting  of  the 
young  clean  plate  clubbers  of  Washington,  D.  C.  last  week.    After  lunch, 
John  and  Margot  told  the  assembled  guests  how  their  father,  Lt.  Commander 
Chinook,  started  the  Club,  right  after  Pearl  Ife-rbor, 

It  all  began  one  day  at  dinner,  when  both  Johnny  and  Ma'rgot  helped 
themselves  to  too  many  scrambled  eggs,  and  then  asked  to  be  excused  because 
they  couldn^t  eat  them  all.    Their  Baddy  agreed  to  excuse  them,  but  said 
it  was  too  bad,  because  neither  one  of  them  could  belong  to  his  Club,  When 
the-  children  wanted  to  know  about  th6  Club,-  Father  Chinook  said  loftily., 
"You  wouldn't  be  interested.     It's  only  for  people  who  eat  everything  on 
their  plates." 

Of  course  John  and  Margot  were  interested,  and  soon  qualified  as 
members  of  the  Clean  Plate  Club.-   Then  the  children  in  the  neighborhood 
wanted  to  join  too.    The  Club  grew  and  grew,  and  today  it  numbers  more 
than  5,000  members  from  forty-six  states  and  two  territories.  President 
P.oosevelt  is  a  member  too. 

Signing  the  Clean  Plate  Pledge  is  easy.    You  simply  promise  not  to 
leave  any  food  on  your  plate,  three  times  a  day... every  day  until  our 
world  is  back  to  normal  again.     There  are  no  dues,  no  committees  to  work 
on,  but  the  big  responsibility  is  to  eat  everything  on  your  plate  and 
to  never  take  more  than  you  can  eat.     Not  everybody  can  produce  food... 
but  everybody  can  save  it... and  being  a  member  of  the  Clean  Plate  Club 
is  telling  the  world  that  you're  doing  your  part. 

*    *  * 
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MOES  ABOUT  THE  BOYS 


What  sort  of  food  do  our  "boys  dream  of,  out  in  the  var  theaters  across  .. 
the  world?    Well,  according  to  Colonel  Paul  Howe,  the  Director  of  the  Nutrition 
Division  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  it  is  "good  old  American  vittles," 

In  a  six  months'  jaunt  to  the  theaters  of  operation  in  England,  Italy, 
North  Africa,  Egypt,  Iran,  the  Persian  Gulf  Sector,  India,  .China  and  Burma,    •,  ■ 
Col.  Howe  ohserved  G,  I.  Joe  in  eating  action,  and  told  a  Washington  press 
conference  what  Joe  likes  and  doesn't  like,  and  the  sort  of 'food  he  will 
want  most  when  he  comes  "back  home. 

First  and  foremost,  G.  I.  Joe  wants  good  plain  food  day  in  and  day  out. 
He  doesn't  care  ahout  vitamins  and  calories  as  such,  nor  does  he  stop  to 
compute  the  amount  his  chow  contains.     He  takes  it  for  granted  that  somebody 
in  the  kitchen  has  attended  to  the  nutritive  value  in  his  food.    And  he's 
right.    They  h^vCo     G.  I,  Joe  lik^s  fresh  meat,  too.     He  gets  his  fill  of  "" 
canned  meat  "but  he  eats  it  cheerftilly,  all.  the  same.    And  he  likes  the  good 
crisp,  "brown- Army  " issue"  "bread,  and  f resh'hutter.     Sometimes,  when  there 
isn't  any  refrigeration,  there  isn't  any  "butter. .  .but  the  iDrcad  is  still 
a  favorite  with  Joe,     He  "believes  in  condiments.     If  his  mess  cook  has 
ketchup,  "baking  powder,  •  and  spice,  he  can  whip  out  something  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  produce  some  -variety,  although  for  the  most  part  Joe 
likes  good  plain  food  much  more  than  fancy  touches. 

Salads  are  part  of  t.he  daily  mess.    Joe  eats  them  iDut  they're  not  one 
of  ■  his  .favorites.     Yet,  when  he  comes  home;  to  Mom,  he  will  miss  salads  if 
she  doesn't  serve  them*.    Native  food,  which  he  sometimes  ventures  to  eat, 
is,  and  will  remain  just  a  sort  of  wry  experiment  to  Joe. 

Col.  Howe  praises  Army  cooks,  who  operate  under  difficult  conditions. 
Gasoline  .stoves  are  the  order  of  the  day, in  com"bat  zones.    When  all  the 
gas  is  needed'  for  motors,  the  cooks  and  their  stoves  must  get  along  with 
a  "bit  of  paper,  a  little  kindling,  and  sometimes,   in  India  and  Persia, 
some  charcoal.    But  these  af-e  Just  pro"blems  that  cooks  and  soldiers  take 
in  their  stride,  and  solve  with  good  results. 

'■  The- purpose  of  Qol.  Howe's  visit  overseas  was  to  test  the  success 
of  the  10-in-one  'ration  in  England.  Ro^ond-Up  carried  the  story  of  the 
IG-in-one-  and*  all 'other  Army  rat-ions  in  the  March  25  issue. 

'■..'',■.••*.** 

\"  ■      •  PEACH  PSBFORMANCE 

Peach  prospects ,  for  1944  in  Ten  Southern  States  and  California  despite 
the  cold  weather  in  the  first  days  of  i^pril,  are  "better  than  last  year.  All 
Indications  at  present  poi:it  to  a  mS-terial  increase  over  last  year's  crop. 

Peach  trees  in  the  Southern  Area  "bloomed  pretty  heavily,  "but  freeze 
damage  in  some  states  thinned  the  crop  prospects,  and  in  some  cases  re- 
duced it  to  a  complete  loss.     In  Georgia,  Northern  Ala"bama  and  the  important 
Spartan"burg,  S,  C,  peach  area  the  damage  was  extensive.     However,   in  '  " 
Southern  Ala"bama  and  South  Georgia  a  fair  to  good  crop  is  Indicated,  In 
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North  Carolina  the  damage  was  varia"ble,  "but 'a  fair  crop  i&  expected,  from 
that  region,  and  although  f  re,eze '  losses  in  Tirginia  were  pretty  general, 
from  all  indications  enough  peadh  "blossoms  have  survived  to  produce  a 
good  crop,  ■  -  '  ' 

Of  cour.se,,  it  is  still  too  early  to  accurately  predict  the  amount  of 
peaches  that  can  he  expected.     Cold  weather. .  .perhaps  further  freeze... 
storm  conditions. ; .all  the  vagaries  of  weather  that  make  or  break  a  crop 
are -unpredictahle.     However,  from  where  the  experts  sit,  and  at  this 
time,  a  peach  crop  that  is^  somewhat  hetter  than  average  and  materially 
larger  'than  that  of  last  year,  can  he  expected. 

■ '  ■  ,  .     •      *    *  # 

"    ■  KEEP  OU  SAVING  WASTE  FATS 

Many  homemakers  are  wondering  why  they  should  continue  to  turn  in 
salvaged  fats.     "If  there  is  enough  lard  to  make  it  point  free,"  they 
reason,  "why  should  we  continue -to  save  waste  fats?"     And  that's  a  fair 
question,   entitled  to  an  answer.     Here  it  is: 

There  is  no  real  connection  between  the  lard  situation  and  the  fat 
salvage.    Lard  was  taken  off  the  ration  list  because  of  the  all-time 
record  hog  slaughter.     That  meant  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  all  pork 
product s. ., including  lard.     Ordinarily  surplus  lard  would  be  set  aside 
but  storage  space  is  urgently  needed  for  other  things,  and  there  just 
isn't  enough  room  to  store  all  the  surplus  lard.     So... it  was  made  point 
free,  for  the  time  being,  even  though  in  the  long  run  the  lard  supply  is 
still  short.     Salvaged  fat  is  an  entirely  different  story,  and  takes  the 
place  of  fats  and  oils  that  are  vitally  needed,  and  were  formerly  imported. 

Before  the  war,  the  United  States  was  the  biggest  importer  of -fats  and 
oils  in  the  world,    Now  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  exporters.     ThiS'  happened 
because  it  was  impossible  to  get  all  the  fats  and  oils  it  depended  upon 
from  other  countries.     So,  it  became  necessary  to  get  busy  and  increase  ■.  ■■ 
the  production  of  .our  ov/n  oils,    A  case  in  point  is  the  huge  quantity 
of  coconut  and  palm  oils  that  came  to  us  from  the  Philippines  and  East 
Indies.    This  oil  was  especially  adapted  to  the  making  of  soap.  We 
still  get  some  of  this  oil,  but  not  enough  to  make  soap  and  take  care  of 
industrial  purposes,  too.  '  As  far  as  the  total  supply  was  concerned,  the 
deficit  was  replaced  by  soybean  and  linseed  oils.     Soybean  and  linseed 
oils,  however,  cannot  be  used  for  making  soap. 

And  that's  where  salvage  comes  in.     Salvaged  fats  are  very  good  for  . 
soap  making, . .good  too^   for  war  uses  such  as  cutting  oils,  lubricants, 
incendiary  bombs  a-nd  synthetic  rubber.     So  that's  why  salvaged  fat  is 
impo-ar-tant  and  why  the  homemaker  should  continue-  to  save  it. 

*    *  * 

USE  ANOTHSH  TO  ZEN 

to  do 

Egg  production  is  still  high,  and  this  year  we  want / everything  possible 
to  avoid  the  customary  after-Easter  slump  in  retail  demand.     Eggs  are 
expected  to  be  with  us  in  quantity  until  the  middle  of  May,     So  it's  up 
to  the  homemaker  to  use  them. 

(more) 
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Using  more  eggs  is  not  a  difficult  task, ..  in  .fact.,  it  has.pleasS-nt 
possilDilities.     Suppose  every  "family  used  Just  one  extra  dozen  eggs  this 
week... that  would  he  thirty  million  dozen  more  eggs  used... 360  million 
eggs.  ..... 

It's  so  easy  to  use  a  dozen  eggs... let's  think  ahout  it  for  a  minute. 
Let's  take  an  average  family  of  four,  with  a  dozen  extra  eggs  to  use.  Six 
eggs  can  go  into  the  making  of  a  sponge  cake.     Sponge  cake  is  featherlight 
and  delicious. .. takes  very  little  sugar  and  no  fat.    /^hen,   the  other  six 
eggs  Could  go  into  a'  main  dish  scalloped  eggs  and.  macaroni.     Now,  tlat's 
one  easy  way  of  using  an  extra  dozen  eggs.     Here's  another.     Use  four 
hard  cooked  eggs  for  sandwiches  in  school  lunches.     Four  more  make  a 
meringue  for  frozen . strawberries  (now  point  free)  as  a  special  dessert. 
Hot  "bran  muffins  for  "breakfast  will  use  two  more  eggs,  and  the  last 
two,  hard  cooked,  will  garnish  a  dish  of  spring  greens. 

There  are  many  easy  ways  to  use  a  dozen  eggs.-  ,  Poultry  farmers  have 
worked  overtime. .. the  hens  have  given  their  all... can  the  homemaker  do 
less  than  rise  to  the  ■  challenge? 

PLSASE  PASS  THE  POTATOES  . 

Fresh  off  the  press  is  a  new  Department  of  Agriculture  leaflet  called 
"Potatoes  in  "Popular  Ways."     This  contains  a  numher.of  recipes  for  potato 
dishes,  and  will  he  'a, great  help  to  the  homemaker  who  wants  to  help  use 
as- large  an  amiount  of  the  ahundant  potato  crop  as  possihle.     She  has  "baked, 
"boiled,  mashed  and'french  fried  potatoes,  -and  is  looking  for  more  ways 
to  serve  this. good  cheap  energy  food. 

The  homemaker  knows  that  potatoes  pack  a  lot  of  good  food  value  under 
their  "brown  coats.     They  contain  a  good  supply  of  - vitamin  C  and  some  of 
the  B  Vitamins  too,  as  well  as  iron  &nd.  other  minerals,  and  starch.  Penny 
for  penny, .  p.otatoes  have  more  energy-giving  value  than  any  other  .vegetahle. 

The  popular  huga"boo  ahout  potatoes  heing  fattening  need  not  he  true. 
One  medium  sized  potato  contains  ahout,  o'ne  hundred  calories. .  .ahout  the 
same  amount  as  an  apple  or  a  hariana.     It's  what  the  homemaker  adds  to 
the  potatoes  that  makes  the  calories  pile  up.    Lots  of  hutter  or  gravy 
for  instance,   steps  up  the  caloric  value  of  potato  dishes. 

The  new  leaflet  gives  a  great  many  ways  to  prepare  potatoes. . .as 
well  as -many  tips  ahout  getting  the  hest  out  of  this  staple  vegetahle... 
now  so  ahundant.     You  and  your  listeners  can  get  copies  of  "Potatoes 
in  Popular  Ways"  hy  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D,  C,  and  asking  for  publication  AWI-85. 


*  . .  *  * 
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HEAVIER  FOOD  aaTIOUS  EOR  HEAVY  ITOSTRY 


Loggers  need  more  food,  and  iDeglnning  May  first,  they're  going  to 
get  it.     The  Civilian  Food  Requirem'^nts  Branch  of  the  War  Food 'Admin- 
istration, '  which  looks  out  for  civilian  food  needs,  -recommended  that 
workers  in  heavy  -industry  get  additional  food  rations. 

To  date,'-  the  order  for,  supplementary  rations  for  heavy  workers  affects 
■loggers  only,  .-.'.mo stly_  those  who  eat  at  logging  camps  and  other  on-the-joh 
eating  places  in  the  logging  industry,  .   However,  there  will  "be  extra  food 
for  loggers  in  isolated  areas,  too,     Nutrition  experts  say  that  loggers 
need  more  food  calories  every  day  than  workers  in  any  other  industry, 
"because  of  the  nature  ' of .  their  work»    Then  working  conditions  are  such 
as  to  make  an  average  of  5,500  calorics  a  day  necessary  for  loggers. 
An  average  moderately  active  man  needs  only  ahout  3,000. 

The  new  program  will  give. loggers  more  meat  and  fat  points,  more 
processed  food  points  and  more  sugar  per  man  per  month. 

The  Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch  is  working  vdth  OPA  now  to 
■determine  the  food  requirements  for  workers  in  other  heavy  industries. 
As'  soon  as  a  decision  is  reached,   supplementary  ration  for  on-the-joh 
feeding  will  he  provided  for  them,  as  well. 

*    *  * 

■    ■    '  SEED  WISDOM 

Every  efforrt  is  "being  made  to  guarantee  good  seed  to  the  Victory 
G-ardener  and  farmer.     In  these  critical  days,  there  is  no  land,  la"bor 
or  time  to  waste  in  producing  "bad  crops  due  to  faulty  seeds.    By  the 
same  token,  ■  there  isn't  any  seed  to  waste  either.     G-ood  seed  is  needed 
...to  he  planted  v^here  it  will  prodice  the  hest  crops. 

There  are  a  num"ber  of  measures  in  force,  designed  to  protect  the  seed 
"buyer.     First,  there's  a  Federal  Seed  Act  that  helps  make  sure  that  growers 
will  get  a  good  seed.     It  requires  e^ievyone  who  ships  seed  in  interstate 
commerce,  to  label  it  completely  and  honestly.     The  seed  must  he  called  "by 
its  right  name  and  labeled  as  to  germination,  and  the  amount  of  weed  seed 
it  contains.    Buyers  should  carefully  study  the  information  printed  on 
the  packages  of  the  seed  they  buy. 

All  seeds  sent  to  our  Allies  under  Lend-lease  are  Government  inspected, 
as  well  as  seeds  sent  to  soldiers  and  sailors  overseas  for  growing  their 
own  vegetables.     In  six  seed  testing  stations  across  the  country,  samples 
of 'seeds  are  carefully  tested  for  quality.    All  seeds  imported  from 
foreign  countries  are  tested  in  these  stations,  too. 

Two  very  good  tips  are  offered  to  seed  buyers.     One:    Buy  the  variety 
best  adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted.     State  e:5^er- 
iment  stations  and  county  agents  will  give  information  about  this.  Two: 
Buy  only  from  reliable  dealers  and  growers.    A  careless  or  dishonest  dealer 
who  sells  faulty  seed  may  cost  the  grower  loss  of  his  money,  the  use  of 
his  land,  and  the  time  of  his  growing  season. 


LET'S  EAT  MORE  BEETS 


Beet  producers  are'  packing  them  In,  'arid  for  the  next  few  weeka,  he'ets 
should  have  an  'enthusiastic  follov;ing  among  -homemakers.  •         "  "'' 

Almost  a  million  and  a  half  hushels  of  good  quality  fresh  "beets  were 
produced  in  Texas  and  this  crop  is  st ill  moving  to  inarket.     Another  quarter 
million  "bushels  are  in  prospect  from  Louisiana,.  Mississippi-, •  the  Carolina's 
and  Virginia  which  will  "be,  harvested,  within  the  next  two  months.  " 

Beets  are 'usually  packed  in  "bunches.     However,  in  order  to.  save-       -  ■ 
precious  .s hi pping^ space ,  a'  certain  amo-unt  are'  riding  to  market  in  fifty- 
pound  sacks,  without  tops.  '-  Explain  to  homemakers  that  these  topless  ' 
"beets  are  just  as  fresh,  and  tender  ao  those  wearing  their -green  plumes;   '  ■■ 

To • he:  recommended  for  food  value,  versatility' and - 1 he  addition  of 
color  and  flavor,  "beets  are  a  dou'ble  feature  "buy,  for  "both  tops  and  roots: 
are  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  family  dinner  ta'ble.     The  "bright  red  of 
"beet  roots  adds  a"  "brilliant  spot  of  color  to  the  menu,  and  the  green  tops 
add  a  good  amount ' of  iron  and  vitamin  A  to  the  diet.    Beet  tops  chopped' 
raw,  in  salad,  help  out  on  the  daily  reqarement  of  Vitamin  C,  too. 

Beets  were  eaten  long  "before  the  Christian  era,  and  have  grown  in 
many  coiintries.     The  tops  v/ere  used  "before  people  discovered  the  savory 
flavor  of  the  roots.    Beets  grew  wild  and  the  green  leaves  were  used, 
first  for  medicinal  purposes,  later  as  food.    A'bout  the  tenth  century 
in  G-ermany  and  Italy,  the  root  was  found  to  he  good  to  eat,  and  heets 
"began  to  he  cultivated*" 

Let's  urge  every  horaemaker  to  serve  "beets  early- and  often,  especially 
during  the  next  couple  of  Weeks. 

*    *  * 

.  ,  ,.  .  .  LAW  AMY  m  UITIEOBM  -    .  ■   .    .  .-  - 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  told  you  about  the  uniform  and -insignia  for  the 
"Woman's  Land  Army."    This  week  Elvira  Johnson,  of  the  Wehraska  Extension- 
Service,  reports  -forty-five  Lincoln  County,  Nehraska,  farm  and  ranch  . 
women  are  officially  registered  in  the  "Woman's  Land  Army."     Seven  of 
them  are  wearing  the  uniform,  of  the  army  and  all  arc  wearing  the  official 
insignia,    The.  oldest.  Is  64  and  the.  youngest  is  14. 

These  women  drive,  tractors  and  .teams,  care  for  poultry,   hogs,  sheep,, 
cattle  and  gardens.  ■.  They  . milk  and  , do  other  farm  johs  on  their  farm  .  homes. 
But  through  this  uniform,  and  insignia,  we  .re.cognize  the  very  real 
contrihution  they  are  making  to  the  war  effort, 

'      '          .       '  '  *  * 

. '.  *  *  ■ 

'  -■  ■  ■  * 
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THU  MILKY  WAY 


Homemakers  who've-  had  to  '^milk"  the  family'  s  coffee  or,  cereal  .lately   .  . 
will  "be  glad  to  hear  that  delivcrymen  in  mos^  cities  can  hegin  taking  extra 
orders  for  cream  as  of  May  1..    The  cream,  won  t. he  any  thicker  than  it  has 
i    "been,  "but  for  the  next  two  months  at  least  there  will  "be  more  of  it. 

As  you  know,  the  War  Food  Administration  had  required. milk  dealers  in 
all  metropolitan  areas  to  cut  their  cream  sales  to  75  percent  o.f  the  quantity 
they  sold  in  June,  1943,    And  the  same  was  true  for  chocolate  drink,  cottage 
cheese,  .  and  /buttermilk..  .This  was  done  to  conserve  milk,  for  making  hutter, 
1    American  cheese,   evaporated  milk  and  dried  milk,.    All  t  .hes.e  foods  are  very 
'important  to  the  home  front,,  of.  course,  "but  they  are,  real  food  weapons  to  . 
our  "boys  on  the  war  fronts  .who, must  get  their  milk  nutrients  from  the  manu-.  „  ., 
factured  dairy  products.    Milk  in  fluid  form  can.'t  he  transported  overseas,: 
you  know. 

These  dairy  products  still  are'  vitally  needed  and  in  growing  quantities 
too,  as  more  and  more  of  our  soldiers  go  across.    But  hecause.so  much  milk 
will  he  produced  during  the  next  tv/o, months,  the  War  Food  Administration  has, .. 
decided  to  "up"  civilian  quotas,  temporarily.     I>aring  May  and  June,  dealers, 
will  he  allowed  to  sell^lQO  percent,  as  much  cream  and  .the  various  milk.hy-,,, 
products — like  cottage  cheese,  hutter  milk  and  chocolate  drink— as  they  sold 
last  June,    And  that  was  a  record  consumption  month. 

With  manpower  and  container,  shortages  limiting  the  amount  of  milk,  which, 
processing  plants  can  handle,'  the  WPA  wanted  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  ... 
milk  which  will  he  produced  during  May  and  June  would  he  wasted  hecause  -of 
sales  quotas,     Quotas  on  fluid  milk  sales  have  not  heen  raised — they'1,1-  . 
conttinue  at  100  percent  of  June  sales.    But  if  a  dealer,  wishes  to  .use  some 
of  his  extra  quota  on  cream  and  milk  hy-products  to  increase  his  fluid    ,  , 
milk  salco,   he'll  he  allowed  to  do  that  in  most  cities.     In  other  v;ords, 
the  dealer'  can  distrihute  his  extra  allotment  of  milk  solids,  as  the  milk 
order  puts  it,  in  cream,  hy-products,  or  fluid  milk,  according  to  the  demand 
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Perhaps  you're  wondering  why  sales  of  milk  and  cream  need  to  he  limited 
at  all  during  May  and  June  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we're  going  to  have  so 
much  milk.    The  answer  is:    Mostly  because  we're  going  to  have  so  much  milk.  - 
These  next  two  months,  May  and  June,  will  give  us  our  hest  opportunity  of  the 
year  to  manufacture  a  large  portion  of  the  dairy  products  which  will  be 
needed  this  fall  and  winter.    Milk  production  always  reaches  a  peak  during 
these  two  months  because  the  cows  are  out  in  pasture,  and  this  year  it 
promises  to  be  heavier  than  usual.    Therefore,  if  we  keep  some  kind  of  lid  ' 
on  milk  sales  now — we  can  keep  our  milk  consumption  fairly  high,  and  get 
the  manufactured  dairy  products  we  need,  too. 

*    «  « 

■"FBOM  MAY  P0L3!S  TO  ROIM)  TABLES"  ■■  ■ 

"To  fetch  the  flowers  fresh"  at  an  early  hour  on  the  first  May  morning 
was  Chaucer's  notion  of  a  perfect  May  Day  in  the  middle  ages.    Today  May 
Day  continues  to  connote  gladness,  new  life,  beauty,  flowers,  dance  and  song, 
but  under  the  cloud  of  war,  May  p.oles  will- be  replaced  by  round  tables. 

President  Roosevelt,  as  authorized  by  Congress, in  1928  has  proclaimed 
May  Day  to  be  Child  Health  Day,     What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  toiay 
homage  to  health  on  the  day  we  bow  to  beauty  and  new  life.    Without  radiant 
health  beauty  lacks  lustre.    With  good  health  to  build  upon,  a  sparkling 
beauty,  physical  and  spiritual,  can  grow.    .        ■      ■  . 

Hecognizing'  the  ability  of  youths  to  solve  their  own  problems.  President 
Roosevelt  has  recommended  that  young  people  gather  everywhere  in  small  groups, 
"to  consider  how  we  can  make  our  home  and  community  life  contribute  in  full 
measure  to  the  building  of  buoyant  health  and  valiant  spirit  ife  all  our  boys 
and  girls."     Thousands  of  forums,   consequently,  will  be  held  where  views  may 
be  aired  and  shared.     Instead  of  choosing  a  i^ueen  of  May,  the  young  people 
will  be  selecting  the  Chairman  for  a  Forum. 

Food  will  receive  considerable  attention  in  these  forums  because  young 
people  have  been  increasingly  aware  of  the  direqt  effect  of  food  upon  health. 
Knowing  of  the  need  for  greater  food  production- many  discussions  will  center 
about  victory  gardens,  harvest  helpers,   canning-  centers,  food  waste  surveys, 
and  the  school  lunch  program. 

With  many  mothers  working' in  war  plants  their  teen  age  children  are  • 
getting  practical  experience  in  buying  groceries,  planning  and  preparing 
meals.     In  talking  some  of  these  problems  over  with  one  another  both  boys  . 
and  girls  will  learn  to  take  a  broad  range  '^'ie-w  of  the  subject  of  food 
from  its  essentiality  in  war  to  the  caloric  value  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  '  The 
future  health  of  the  nation  depends  in  large  measure  upon  'the  information 
and  understanding  accumulated  and  practiced  by  the  youths  today. 


*    *  * 
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■  ~  •.  ,  ■■„...  ,.  .,  .  AFRICA  SATS 

From  the  veiled  retiring  fatma,  or  serving  woman,  to  the  turhaned  caliph 
in  his  fantastic  kasbah,  or  castle. , .American  Lend-Lease  stores  are  welcomed 
•  in  North  Africa,  according  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Pryor,  Chief  of  Transportation  for  the 
r -Lena-Lease  Administration  in  Morocco. 

Mr.  Pryor  journeyed ;  to  North  Africa  a  year  agp  to  check  on  food  require- 
,  ments  m  various  sections,  and  to, supervise  the  discharge  of  cargo  of  Lend- 
Lease  food  bought  by  the, French  for  consumption^  there^     He  tes  just  returned 
-to  Washington,  and  he  says  that,  of  all  the  foods  sent  to  North  Africa,  tea 
[  was  the  most  welcome..  Moroccans  must  have  their  tea,  .since  they  drink 
.neither  coffee  nor  alcoholic  beverages.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  tea  sold  for 
ten  dollars  a  pound  on  the  black  narket,  until  Lend-Lease  officials  took 
.steps  to  shut  off  that  supply.    Sugar  was  an  important  import,  too,  as  well 
as  evaporated  milk,  potatoes  and  matches.    When  the  Nazi^left  the  territory 
they^took  everything  with  them,  and  Moroccans  had  nothing  but  their  lands, 
Immedia-t^ly  after  they  were  free  of  German  invaders,*  the  land  was  put  to 
work,  and  tolHJ  North  African  gardens  are  again  beginning  to  produce  fine 
vegetables.    The  hofffioist  climate  and  the  fertile  soil  produce  the  largest 
vegetables  in  the  world,  ffr,  Pryor  said.    And  vegetables  are  the  most 
important  article  of  the  ordinary  Moroccan  diet,  for,  all  cooked  together 
with  ground  meat'  or  corn  grits,  they  form  the  native  dish  called  Cous-cous. 
Cous-cous  constitutes  about  s  eventy-five  percent  of  the  native  diet.  It 
is  served.  In  a  large,  bowl. .  .diners  take  it  in  their  fingers  and  roll  it 
Into  marble-like  "balls,  and  eat  it. 

Of  course,  in  the  Caliph's  Castle,  food  is  much  more  elaborate.  Mr« 
Pryor  was  invited  to  a  ceremonial  dinner  at  the  Kasbah  of  the  Caliph  of 
Tifoultou;t,  and  said  the  dinner  was  delicious.     In  a  dining  room  with  a 
balcony-like  appearanqe,,  gorgeously  carpeted,  and  equipped  with  luxurious 
pillows,  .many  courses  were  served  on  low  table Si.    The  first  course  was  a 
marvelous  soup  made  of  liver,  vegetables  and  a  little  lemon.    Next  came 
an  enormous  almond  pie',  made  of  layers  and  layers  of  pastry,  each  layer 
baked  separately.    This  pie  took  three  days  to  prepare.    After  the  pie, 
a  whole  barbecued  lamb  appeared,  then  a  great  bowl  of  chicken  with 
rhubarb  sauce.     Then  the  lamb  ■  was  served  again,  this 'time  cut  into  a 
roast,  covered  with  quince.     Pomegranate  juice 'was  served  with  this 
course.    After  that  there  was  a  soupy  concoction  of  tomatoes,  eggs,  and 
many  other  things.    This  was  eaten  by  dipping  hunks  of  bread  into  the  big 
bowl  in  which  it  was.  served.     Then  it  was  time  for  the  native  Cous-cous^. 
and  now  the  dessert  courses  started. .  First  individual  bowls  of  cold 
clabber  (said  to  aid  digestion)  were  passed,  followed  by  grapes,  fresh 
figs  and  dates.     Finally  the  traditional  three  cups  of  tea. .,no  more,  no 
less... and  dinner  was  over.     Mr.  Pryor  said  Moroccans  were  wonderful 
cooks.    They  season  things  highly,  cook  them  a  long,  long  time.  However, 
the  food  is  easily  digestible. 

Feasts- like  the.  Caliph's  are  very  much  in  the  minority,  of  course. 
The  great  percentage,  of  the  people  eat  very  simply,  and  the  little  they 
did  have  was  seized. by  the  Nazis.    Yet,  these  poorer  people  have  a  great 
sense  of  hospitality,,  and  will  practically  star^re,  for  days,  in  order  to 
give  a  guest  a  special  treat. '  - 

The  food  bought  by  the  French,  through  Lend-Lease,  was  a  lifesaver  for 
all  the  people,  and  they  are  grateful. 
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f  '  QTJOTIITG-  THE  PENTAGON  CH3F 

Reducing  food  waste  to  a  minimum  i.s  not  an  easy  jolJ  "but  it  can  "be  done, 
according  to  Otto  G-entsch,  famed  Chef,  who  today,  is  production  manager  of  the 
Cafeteria  system  in  the  Pentagon,  world's  largest  office  "building,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  60,000  meals  a  day  are  provided  for  employees. 

Mr.  G-entsch,  President  of  the  Societe  Culinaire  Philanthropique  in  New  York 
for  more  than  a  decade,   emerged  'from  I'etirement.  in  mid-Peh-ruary  to  import  to  the 
Washington  scene  a  hackground  of  culinary'  accomplishment  unexcelled  this  side  of 
the"« Waldorf ,    Born  in  Switzerland  he  served  in  the  ci^Linary  department  at  the 
G-rand  Hotel  in  Paris,     Prom  there  he  went  to  London  and  finally  to  New  York,  ' 
where  he  was  Executive  Chef  of  the  Hotel  Astor  for  almost  12  years. 

Buying  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  and  using  them  "before  they  have  time 
to  deteriorate  seems  elementary,  yet  is  most  important  according  to  this  genius 
of  the  kitchen.     Adequate  refrigeration  is  not  one  of  Mr.  G-entscS; worries  in 
the  modern  Pentagon.    Although  perishables  are  given  a  cold  reception,  they  : 

^  are  accorded  warm  consideration,  "by  twice  daily,  visits  from  a  man  who  culls 
out  any  inferior  produce  which  might  taint  its  .neighhars.     [Bo.  sum  up  his 

'Comments:    Buy  fresh,  keep  cold,  and  check  often. 

"Leftovers?    We  use  them,  of  course,"  said.  Mr.  G-entsch..  "We  change -the 
appearance,  ■  the  flavor  and  the  name.     That  does  the  trick."    When  asked  ;a'bcu-t- 
the  chances  of  leftovers  spoiling,   he  said  they  carefully  omitted  from  their 
menus  or  prepared  small  amounts  of  food  that  would  spoil  easily  if  left  over. 

In  introducing  foods  new  to  the  clientele  Mr.  G-entsch  avoids  waste  hy 
reparing  only  a  small  amount.     If  it  isn't  popular  served  in  one  way  he  .■ 
ries  another  method  of  preparation,  always  cooking  less  than  may  he  wanted, 
jather  than  more,  ....  ..  .  ' 

■  -  ■  -      ,  ■  .    -  •  . 

"When  people  are  hungry  and'thS  food  is  good,  they  eat  it.    We  have 
practically  no  food  left  on  plates,"  Mr.  G-entsch  assured  his  questioner, 
defining  food  that  is  good  to  eat  "brought  up  the  discussion  of  why  the 
plates  in  New  York  society  cafes  are  not  returned  to  the  kitchen  cleaned 
of  their  food.     Certainly  the  food  is  "good  to.  eat.    They  serve  too  much. 
A  woman  orders  a  salad.     She  gets  'a  hig  one — too  "big.     She  can't  eat  it  - 
all."     The  secret,  in  Mr.  G-entsch' s  opinion,  is  to  serve  a  variety  of 
food  at  a  meal  and  to  serve  small  portions-a  little  meat,   some  vegetables, 
a  small  salad  and  dessert,  if  one  wishes  it. 

"Variety  might  be  considered  the  keynote  of  Mr.  G-entsch' s  recommendation 
for  tempting  the  palate  and  teasing  the  diner  to  eat  every  bite.     Variety        •  ■' 
of  food  and  variety  of- color,  shape,  texture,  and  flavor  will  help  to 
assure  clean  plates — the  test  of  a  successful  meal.  .. 

*    *  * 

.  •  ■.  ,  CM  YOU  "BEST"'  IT? 

"It's  all  in  the  name,"   said  a  restaurant  omer  in  a  midwest  town. 
Personally  liking  beets,  he  offered  them  frequently  to  his  customers,  under 
the  menu  name  "Beets  in  Sour  Sauce."     Orders  were  few  and  waste  was  consider- 
able,  so  he  changed  the  name  to  "Harvard  Beets".  —  and  the  dem'and  exceeded 
the  supply,  ... :        ■  ' 

■  7:^  (mtfre)' 


■f 
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Beets  still  grow  wild  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia 
although  they  have  "been  under  cultivation  since  200-300  B.  C.    Beets  are 
much  more  popular  on  European-'-dining  tables  than  in  the  Britisher's  menu. 

Beets  Claim  a  long  life:'of  usefulness— a'  family  that  is  versatile  to 
say  the  least.     Outstanding  members  are  the  red  "b'feets  for  humans  to  eat  a:s' 
a  root  vegetable.    Other  varieties  are  the  swiss  beets  whose  large  leaves 
and  succulent  stems  are  called  swiss  chard  on  the  market;  a  co^^rse  variety 
of  beet  favored  for  cattle  feeding;  a  sugar  beet  t-h^t  provides  half  the- - 
world's  sugar  supply  as  well  as  a  large  qiiantity  "of  alcohol;  and  a  type 
of  foliage  beet  grown  for  ornamental .purposes.    That 's  a  family  record 
"hard  to  beet"  for  service,  -.:[':-:  ■  - 

CHgERFJL  LITTLE  EABFUL 

The  following  foods  will  be  available  in  plentiful  supply  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  during  the  month  of  May.     The  first  four 
items  deserve  prom>otional  activities  if  abundant  locally. .  .carrots,  eggs, 
white  potatoes,   canned  peas,-  oranges,  canned  green  and  wax  beans,  peanut 
butter,  citrus  marmalade,  raisins  and  dried  prunes,  dry -mix  and  dei^drated 
soups,   soya  flour,  grits  and  flakes,  macaroni,   spaghetti,  noodles,  oatmeal, 
wheat  flour  and  bread,  rye  breakfast  foods. 

Frozen  vegetables,   including  frozen  baked  bdahs,  are  expected  to  be 
availalDle"  in  heavy  supply  where  facilities  for  handling  frozen  foods  exist. 

Plentiful  supplies  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  celery,   snap  beans,  and 
carrots  are  expected  from  Southern  producing  areas  during  May.     Heavy  ,, 
supplies  of  new  crop  onions  also  are  expected  to  be  available  in  most  .  _ 
of  the'' principal  marketing 'centers.  .^^ 

•  V  ■  RATION  REIO^EHS      -'  ■  ■         '  ' 

Now  that  homemakers  need  count  out  only  12  red  points  for  a  pound  of 
c  reamery  butt«-r,  fresh 'spring  asparagus,  young  beets,   and  new  potatoes" 
can  make  -their  annual  debut  -with  a  spbt  "of  butter  and  still  leave  enough  . 
for  the  breakfast  toast, 

With  the  usual  seasonal  upswing  in  butter  production,   supplies  have 
been  built  up  to  the  point  where  t he-re  i s  enough  to  meet  civilian  demands 
at  twelve  points  a  pound,  margarine,  too,  has  dropped  four  points. 

Its  Spring  Housecleaning  Time  For  &rocers.    ■-  - 

The  new  blue  point,  value  chan.ge  gives  you  -eight  new  po.int-free  ■       •.  .-- 
bargains  to  talk  about.     Stocks  of  canned-  tomatoes,  corn,  asparagus,  •.. 
beets,  spinach,  and  other  leafy,  green  bl-ackeye.  peas  -and  garbanzo  or 
chick  beans  must  be.  moved  into  -the  hands  o-f  consumers  to  make  room  ■  •'• 

in  warehouses  for  new  supp-lies,   some  of  wMc^h  are  now  in  production,  • 
The  movement  of  this  stock  will  encourage  the  .commercial  canners  to  put  .; 
up  just  as  much  food  as  possible. 
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_    ■    -  -.  -BDW  MUCH  Mi)  H3W  llANY?  ' 

Make  way  for  this  year's  victory  garden  canned  foods;  "by  taking  an  inventory 
of  canned  goods  now  on- your  pantry  shelves. 

The  homemaker  who  uses  her  canned  foods  now  oh'- hand' will  he  giving  her 
family  a  hetter  product ...  Even  though  home-canned  garden  products  may  keep  - 
for  years  without  actual  spoilage,  they  do  lose  vitam-ih' value  in  time  and 
may  change  in  color,  flavor  and  texture.     In  general,  canning  specialists 
suggest  keeping  canned  fruits  and  vegetahles  only  from  one  canning  season        >  . 
to  the  next.  '  ■  -  '•• 

*    *  * 


■     MIGHTY  MITE  ■ 

An  eleven-year-old  hoy  made  $11.00  the  first  day  he  worked  cutting 
asparagus  last  year  in  the  Rossville-Hoopestoh  area  of  Illinois.     He  was  a. 
Victory  Farm  Volunteer'--  and  a  patriot.     He  was  doing  his  chore  in  the  war..  . 
effort.  .      \  .       •  . 

He  was  a  proud  youth,  though  a  tired  one,  when  he  went  home  that  night, 
to  tell  his  mother  ahout  it;  hut  when"  he  went  up  the  walk  and  hurst  through, 
the  front  door  of  Ms  home,  his  step  was  quick  and  his  eyes  were  hright.  He 
was  a.  hrave  soldier  when  he  spread  out  his  check  on  the'  tahle  hefore  his 
mother's  astonished  eyes. 

His  shoes  were  muddy  and  his  clothes  were  wet  from  sloshing  through 
the  mud  and  drizzle  of  the  unusually  rainy  weather  of  the  cutting  season  ..  .  ., 
last  year,  and  it  took  a  high  wage  to  "bring  out  the  lahor.     The  scale  was 
$1.65  per  100  pounds  of  asparagus  cut. 

This  story  was  told  at  a  recent  meeting  of  canning  factory  operators 
of  the  area,  and  is  reported  hy  the  Extension  Service. 

Asparagus  cutting  is  the  first  seasonal  farm  lahor  and  will  he  the 

first  test  of  the  year  on  the  response  to  the  call  for  labor  in  food 

production.  '  :  .  ■  . 

*'.•*.*- 

And  now  — 

■   .     ■  ■  THE  MILKY  WHEY 

With  milk  production  expected  to  reach  yearly  peak  during  May  and  June, 
Cheddar  cheese  manufacturers  must  set  aside  for  govei-nment  purchase  60  per-' 
cent  of  their  output  during  these  two-  months,.     This  is  5  percent  increase 
over  current  set-aside,  and  is  highest  percentage  announced  this  year.' 
Cheddar  cheese  output  is  expected  to  he  large  enough  during  May  and  June, 
however,   so  that  quantities  for  civilians  will  he  greater  than  any  time 
since  last  July.    Civilians  have  heen  allocated  120  million  pounds  of 
Cheddar  cheese  for  April  through  June,  compared  with  90  million  poxinds 
allocated  them  during  previous  quarters. 

#  * 
*      *  • 
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'  COUKfTIUG  YOUR  VEGSTASLES  E^^ORE  THSY  GBOW 

According  to  an  old  pro  Vert),  it  isn'.t  considered  "wise  to  count  your 
chickens  "before  they  hatch,'    However,  when  it  comes  to  vegetahles  in  Victory 
Gardens,  it's  a  good  idea  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  anticipated  products  for 
home  canning.    To  help  homemakers  map  their  food  preservation  campaign  all  the 
way  to  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
■suggests  that  Victory  Gardeners  figure  the  length  of  their  garden  season.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  gardens  yield  vegetables  for  ahout  22  weeks.  This 
leaves  30  weeks  for  families  to  depend  on  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  home 
canned  or  preserved  other  ways,    -  .'. 

The  next  step  is  to  figure  up  the.  amount  of  processed  food  needed  for  each 
person  during  the  winter  weeks.    Families  who  rely  heavily  on  hopP-O  processed 
foods  will  can  about  100  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetable?  for  each  person, 
Here's  a  boiled-down  average  home  canned  food  budget  fbr  one  jierson:  Tomatoes, 
20  to  35  quarts;  greens  and  other  vegetables,  6  to  8  kinds,  25  to  35  quarts; 
fruits,  6  to  8  kinds,  25  to  35  quarts;  fruit  juices,  5  to  10  quarts.  .  This - 
quantity  of  canned  foods — or  its  equivai'ent  brined,  dried,  stored^  or  frozen — • 
would  supply  enough  of  these  foods  for  a  good  diet  for  30we?ks  for  one  person. 

A.  third  canning  reminder  for  your  ^Li-stenerS  is  that  foods  suitable  for  home  • 
nning  should  be  planted — ..and  then  canned  Corrfectly,    Tomatoes,,  fruits,  and 
ickled  vegetables  may  be,  canned  safely  in  a.  simple 'bdilingxater  bath  canner.  , 
However,  a  pressure  canner  is  recommended  for  asparagus,  snap  beans,  greens, 
com,  carrots,  and  other  non-acid  vegetables,  t  ■  • 

One  important  thing  that  some  homemakers  s.eem  to'  overlook  is.  the  fact .  that 
canning  isn't  the  only  way  to  preserve  garden  products;  "Freezing  is  a  parti-  _ 
cularly  good  way  to  preserve' some,  vegetables,  if  a.  home  freezer  or  fi'eeze.r  ,  ;  ; 
locker  space  is  available.    .Many  of  the  later-vegetable's' may  be  stored,  .4nd 
fap<variety;  iWaere  are  drying,  halting,  and  brining.    -'  ^,  , 

rrif  e  or  UJStn'OLjTrmi 
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Some  homemakers  find  it  difficult  to  figure  out  the  n\im"ber  of  iars  of  vege- 
tables they  can  expect  from  a  certain  numher  of  "bushels  of  the  f  resh  product, 
K  family  with  a  garden  may  work  out  this  arithmetic  prohlem  when  the  garden  is 
"being  planned.    Here  is  a  chart  of  some  commonly  home  canned  vegetables  which 
will  "be  helpful  to  those  homemaker;^  with  a  canning  arithmetic  pro'blem: 


BEiiFS,  Lima,  in  pods* . . » 

1  Bu; 

(52  l"bs.) 

Yields 

6  to  £ 

qts. 

1  Bui 

(30  l"bs*) 

Yields 

15 

to 

20  qts. 

1  Bu» 

(52  Ihs*  ) 

Yields 

17 

to 

20  qts. 

CiiEEOTS,  without  tops**. 

1  Bui 

(50  Ihs.) 

Yields 

16 

to 

20  qts. 

GKMS   

1  Bu. 

(18  Ihs.) 

Yields 

6 

to 

9  qts. 

PSaS,  Green,  in  pods...  . 

1  Bu. 

(30  l"bs.) 

Yields 

12 

to 

15  qts. 

SQUASH  

1  Bu. 

(40  Ihs.) 

Yields 

16 

to 

20  qts. 

SWEBTPOTATOES,  fresh*... 

1  Bu. 

(55  Ihs.) 

Yields 

18 

to 

22.  qts. 

TO^IiiTOES  

1  Bu. 

(53  Ihs.) 

Yields 

15 

to 

20  qts. 

*     *  * 


HEBBS,  QUE  GBATOOTEERS  CALLED  THEM 

Greens  as  a  family  are  not  only  a  spring  tonic  "but  a  valaa"ble  part  of  the 
regular  diet.    But  of  course,  sDringtime  is  the  natural  season  for  gathering  _ 
tender  young.-wild  greens  for  a  cold  salad  or  a  hot  dish,  -orepared  Just  as  their 
cultivated  cousins  are  TDrepared  and  served,    Wild  greens,  sometimes  called  her'bis 
"by  our  great-grandjnothers,  are  yours  for  the  nicking. 

Anyone  with  the  "back-to-nature  urge  can  have  it  satisfied  at  the  same  time 
as  she  does  her    family  a  good  turn.     Suggest  that  your  nature  lover  listeners 
take  a  naper  sack  and  a  -oair  of  sharp  scissors  or  knife  along  on  their  trek  to 
the  woods  —  or  "back  yard  —  "but  "be  sure  to  know  which  are  the  edi"ble  "weeds." 
The  young  green  leaves  contain  iron,  vitamin  A  and  two  of  the  B  vitamins  — . 
niacin  and  thiamine.    Today  health  seekers  reverse  the  healing  -orocess  of  their 
ancestors,  knowing  that  an  ounce  of  "orevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  in- 
clude a  daily  green  in  the  diet  as  health  insurance,  = 

The  uninitiated  can  easily  learn  to  identify  wild  greens  —  some  of  the  more 
familiar  are,  dandelion,  lam"b' s  quarters,  plantain,  poke,  x)urslane,  wild  chicory, 
dock,  and  sorrell  (kin  to  dock),      ■  .  ^  . 

•  Wild  greens  should  "be  cared  for  in  a  similar  way  to  those  fresh  from  the  home 
gardens.    They  should  he  washed  through  several  waters.     Careful  lifting  out  of 
each  water  should  clean  the  sand  off  thoroughly.     Then  cover  the  greens  with  a 
damp  towel  and  set  them  in  a  cool  place  to  crisp,  ready  for  the  salad  "bowl  or  a 
quick  steam  hath.  The  greener  the  greens  the  more  vitamin  A  and  the  fresher  they 
are,  the  more  likelihood  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  other  vitamins  which  they 
contain.  '         .        ■  .  • 

Those  who  can'.t  go  hunting  v/ild  grpens  will  usually  find  a  good  variety  of 
grpens  on  the  market  from  wh'ch  to  choose.    Gen ^' rally  -available  now,  though  the 
suTDTolv  varies  with  the  locality  —  are  —  lettuce,  cabbage,  beet  tops,  and 
spinach.    Broccoli,  brussels  sT)routs,  kale,  endive,  cress,  collards,  parsley, 
turnit)  and  mustard  greens  are  freauently  seen  on  many  markets.    Othpr  garden  vari- 
eties less  known  are  florence  fennel,  swiss  chard,  hanover  salad,  .rape  salad,  and 
Chinese  cabbage. 


*    *  * 


HOMMAKIITG  IV.  HULA  LAI^^D 

In  the  minds  af  .most  -Deoplei  "bef-ore  DecemTser '7, .  i94I^  Havrari'-was  an  Isle  o,f  , 
Paradise  wi th'. glmoxQus  -girls-  wearing"  gr'ass  skirts  --  wheife  vacationists 

lay  "an  the  sunny. -iDeaches  ^ —  -and-  soft  miusic  filled  in  th"e  ■backgro"und.    But  since 
that  fate'ful  .dp-y, .  all-  af.us-  have,  realized  that  life  in-  Hawaii'  isn't  what,  it  Used, 
to  "be  .  Homemakers,  there^  have  had: -to- fac6^  a- numher  of* 'the'  same  wartime  prol>lems 
as  those  on  the  mainland, —  an^d  many- of  'the  .Hawaiian  hbine'makers' -  prohlems  are  , 
even  more  serious  t^ian,  those  -the.  hom^niaker^  'here, have  had'  to -encounter.    On  Decemi- 
her  8'  t^ie.  stores  clo.sed  .to  take  inventory  and  go  on  a  wartime  "basas,  h'ut  tty  Decpm- 
her  10  the  stores, had- reo-nened.    However,  homemakers  had  to  stand  in  lines  for 
hours  in  order  . to  get  their  food  su"oplies',  -  They  used  the  fodd  they  were  ahle  to 
"buy  to  "best  advantage.     They  didn't  have  many  leftovers,  and  what  they  did  have, 
they  used  the  next  meal  or.  the  .next-  day..  ■  •       -  -" 

Although  ration  "books  are  not  -used  in  Hawaii,  they : do  have  tsrice  control," 
There's  "been  no  spiraling  of.t)rices.--  In  fact,-  many  of  ■  the  ■"pu"blic  eating  places 
that  were  very  lavish  before  the  war-  have  changed  to  simpler  meals'  which  are  more 
reasdna"ble  in  price,   ■  ■  "  '     '   '  '- 

One  of  the  main  changes  for  homemakers  since  the  war  is  that  they  'have  to 
stick  to  one  grocer  now.     It  used  to  "be  that  homemakers  shopped  around  "between 
stores,  l)ut  now  it's  sort  of  an  unwritten  agreement  that'a  cus'tbmer  does  all  her 
food  shopping  in  the  same,  store,  .This;Way,.  the  storekeeper' is" 'able     to  look 
after  his,  customers- and  the ,  cus.tome.r  can .  "be  confident  that  the  grocer  will  look  " 
out  for  ^ber  interest,,  ....  .• :  .'  -       ■  ''    '  - 

In ''the  pre-Peari 'Har"bor  days  fish  was  a  very-r  important- "part-  of  Hawaiian  diets. 
Of  course,  after  the  attack,  fishing  "boats  couldn't  go  out,  and  no  fishing  was., 
allowed  from  t.he  shore,    -For  about -a  year"  after  the^'waf  began,  the 'lack 'of  fish  ^ 
was  the  homemakers'  greatest  hardship.    ■  ;     ■  '    ■  - 

Although  Hawaiian  homemakers  have  had,  to  "  face'  "a  n'uLmber  of -liard^'ships,  they 
have  plenty  of  a  counle  of  f  o.o-ds -that  would,  m.ake  homemakers'  on  the;  mainland  a 
bit  jealous  —  pineanple  and  sugar,    Tha^-t's  be'dause"  the 'islands  are  the  world's 
greatest  pineapple  Toroducers  — :-;  an-d  one  cf  .the' Vorld' 's  g'reat  sugar  production  areas 
In  addition  to  these  foods,  .the  Beotde  on- "-J.he  Hawaiian  Islands  are';  grovring  an 
increasing  variety  of  vegetables  in  their  home  gard-en-s, '  'They  are  fortunate  in 
having  fertile  soil  and  a  climate  which  enables  many  vegetables  to  mature  in  about 
six  weeks,  .  Also,  many  can  go  -cut  and  -oiek -Drenty  of '  wild  guavas' and, x)apayas  when 
they  vrant. fresh  fruil;,  . -.    ■  -       ■  -      -.  • ■•  "  ■■■■  "  '  "  "  '  ;'  .  ^  ' 

The"  homemakers.  on.- tl^ese  ,  island,?  had'.,tD  ■  fac^^,.-many.hardshlT3g' at  the-  "beginning 
of  the 'war^  aiid  we' Can' t,  help  admiring, --them  for.' getting 'dicing '-so  well  on  what' 
vras  available,    Fow  we  know  that  homemakers  on  this  magic  isle  have  had  to  face 
many  of  the  down-to-earth  problems  that  we  have, 

#    *  * 

C0LL5&S  COEDS  00^3 I PER  CONSERVATION 

The*  importance  of  "food  .conservation-  iW-be-Mig*  realize'd'by  ev'erybhe  the^se'  days. 
Elementary:  schopl  . kids  are  learning:  to.  eat.  all  -of  the'ir:  food  "be'f ore  they  go' out 
to  play,    Homemakers  are  careful  about  buying  and  pr.pr)a-ring  food  so-  they  won' t 
waste  a  bit.    Our  servicemen  may  take  all  they  want,  but  even  they  are  asked  to 
eat  all  they  take.    And  last  but  not  least,  -college  girls  are  aware  of  food  con- 
servation,    Stephens  College,  in  Columbia,  Missouri,  is  one  of  the  colleges  taking 

(more) 
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lead  in  reducing  food  waste  in  carmDus  dining  halls.    Their  first  objective  was 
to  get  facts  on  the  amount'  of  food  wasted  on  the  camDUs  by  ahout  2,000  college 
girls,    A  check  sheet  was  created  to  record  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  wasted 
in  the  dining  rooms,  and  the  numher  of  r>eople  eating  in  each  dining  room.  Six 
girls  were  trained    to  observe  and  record  the  food  waste  as  the  waitresses  "brought 
the.  food  hack  to  the  kitchens.    The  Math  Club  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the 
mathematical  work.     The  statistics,  in  tprms-  of  percentages  were  then  placed  on 
a  large  pxDster  with  triple  thermometers.     This  master  po-ster  was  placed  in  the 
college  post,  office.    Each  day  the  thermometers  indicated  which  of  the  dining, 
halls  wasted  the  least  amount  of  food.    The  girls  were  also  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  campaign  by  daily  rexio.rts  over  the  campus  radio  station, 

Food  waste  was  checked  for  seven  consecutive  days  preceding  the  Clean  Plate 
Club  Campaign;  for  four  days  during  the  cam-oaign;  and  tentative  plans  called  for 
"checking  without  notice"  one  day  a  WRek  during  the  remainder  of  the  college  year. 
During  the  week  bpfore  the  Clean  Plate  Campaign  was  scheduled  to  begin,  the  . food 
waste  on  the  T)lates  was  scrar»ed  into  a  big  container  and  weighed.    It  amounted- to 
14  percent  of  the  food  served  to  the  students.    During  the  w;eek  that  the  Clean 
Plate  Clubs  were  publicized,  the  plate  waste  amounted  to  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  food  served,      -  • 

On  the  day  the  camnaign  began,  an  article  a-oneared  in  the  college  paper, 
stressing  the  xiurDose  of  the  cam-oaign  and  a  factual  presentation  of  the  national 
food  problem.    During  the  week,  victory  speakers  gave  talks  on  "How  Food  is 
Wasted  and  How  It  Can  Be  StopT)ed"  and  allied  subjects.     These  talks  were  given 
in  the  19  dormitories,  to  all  sororities,  and  to  group  meetings.    Many  of  these 
girls  TDresented  t-his  data  to  others, 

.  Posters,  captioned  "How  to  be  a  Pood  Saboteur,"  were  placed  in  strategic 
places  on  the  campus.    They  listed  a  6-point  program.: 

Participate  in  lots  of  spread. 

Take  a  bite  or  sip  and  leave  the  rest. 

Take  more  than  you  can  eat. 

Eat  downtov/n  and  don't  give  the  townspeople  a  chance. 
Have  a  snack  in  the  tea  room  every  day. 
Let  food  spoil  in  your  room. 

This  survey  revealed  the  real  need  for  some  conservation  education  on  the 
campus.     So  the  Consumer  Education  Committee  made  plans  to  follow  up  the  Clean 
Plate  Campaign  with  more  factual  information  to  be  presented  on  the  radio,  in 
the  papers,  and  by  speakers^    Frequent  reminders  not  to  waste. food  will  appear 
on  posters  in  the  dining  halls,  and  in  the  hostess  controlled  conversation  at 
the  tables,  .  _ 

*  .*  * 

OURS  IS  TO  REASOI^:  WHY 

The  news  several  days  ago  that  all  pork,  veal,  lam.b,  mutton,  canned  m.eats, 
ranned  fish,  and  all  beef  cuts  exce-ot  roasts  and  steaks  were  made  ration-free, 
was  a  sur-orise  to  many  homemakers.     In  case  your  list'^ners  are  wondering  why  . 
this  was  done,  here's  the  answer. 


(more) 
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The  policy  of  O'PA  is  to  adju?!t  point  values  upwards  or  downwards  whenever 
changes' -'.r.  supply,  of  an  item  warrant,  and  to'  make  items  point-free  when  supplies 
"become  sufficient.     In  the  case  of  pork,  marketing  of  hogs  has  continued  higher 
■  than  is  usual  fo.r  this  time  of  the  year.    Lamb,'  veal,  and  mutton  have  also  "been 
'  made  point-free  because  of  the  good  supply.     In-  addition,  drought  has  dried  up 
range  and  pasture  lands  in  some  of  .the  producing  areas,  and  supplies  of  feed  are 
tight.     So  this  change  should  give  the  growers  complete  freedom  in  the  marketing 
of  lamb,  sheep"  and  calves.    As  for  canned  fish,  civilian  supplies  are  expected 
to  increase. 

It  was  .not  advisable  to  give  beef  roasts  and  steaks  a  point  value . of  zero 
because  supplies  coming  to  market  of  these  cuts  were  not  large  enough  to  permit 
any  change  in  point  values  at  this  time,  :  • 

Naturally,  these  drastic  changes  in  point- values  .bring  about  a  change  in  the 
niimber  of  red  ration  stamps  allowed  homemakers,    Novf  the  red  stamps  will  have 
to  stretch  over  four  weeks  instead  of  the  two  week.  peWod.  The  stamps  which 
were  nade  available  on  May  7  —  Hed  Stamps  S8,  S8,  T8  —  will  be  the  only  red 
stamps  becoming ^lid  until  June  3. 

Current  Abundance  Temporary. 

One  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  current  temporary  abundance  is  a  tie- 
up  of  shipping  facilities.     In  connection  with  the  ration  changes.  War  iFood  Ad- 
ministrator Marvin  Jones  said,  "  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  a  food  supply  is 
temporary  and  must  be  constantly  replenished.    As  soon  as  it  is  produced  it  com- 
mences to  disappear  and  is  used  up,    ^or  example,  the  ¥FA  is  currently  buying  for 
war  needs  25  to  35  million  pounds  of  pork  each  week,  and  40  percent  of  the  major 
cuts  of  beef  are  being  s  et  aside  for  our  armed  forces.    The  great  majority  of 
food  is  consumed  wit-hin  a  year  of  the  time  it  is  produced.  Because  we  have  plenty 
now,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  th^t  we  will  have  plenty  later," 

THEY  ALL  ^SCHBAM  FOR  IC3  CBEAM 

Even  the  boys  v/hom  the  neighbors  call  "brats"  and  who  say  it's  sissy  to 
drink  milk  go  for  ice  cream  in  a  big  way.     Ice  cream  is  that  kind  of  a  food. 
The  kids  like  it  in  cones.     The  teen-agers  in  milk  shakes  and  sundaes.  The 
grown-ups  go  for  pie  and  cake  a  la  mode.    And  our  servicemen' overseas  tell  us 
that  their  second  fe,vo rite  pin-up  is  a  luscious  ice  cream  soda. 

Because  ice  cream  is  so  nutritious  and  so  widely  liked,  our  Government  has 
hesitated  to  cross  it  off  our  national  food  list. ..even  though  most  countries  at 
war  have  done  just  that,  in-  order  to  save  milk  for  cheese,  milk  powder,  and  such 
products.  .  . 

In  this  country,  we've  cut  down  some,  but  not  entirely.    Production  for  the 
armed  forces  hasn't  been  restricted  at  all.    But  when  making  ice  cream  for  civi- 
lians, manufacturers  have  been  require^i  to  limit  thsir  use  of  milk  solids  each 
month  to  65  percent  of  the  quantity  they  used  in  the  corresponding  month  during 
the  period  December  1941  through  November  1942.    Fiirthermore,  the  maximum  milk 
solids  content  of  .each  quart    could  not  exceed  22  percent  of.  the  total  weight, 

3^his  month  and  next,  however,  manufacturers'  quotas  have  been  raised.They ' re 
allowed  to  make  more  ice  cream  and  to  make  it  richer.  The  total  quantity  of  milk 
solids  they  can  use  has  been  upped  to  75  percent  of  base  period  utilization  and 


(more) 


the  maximum  milk  solids  content  per  quart- •h,'?,.?  .gone* -up  to-  24.  petcent,.  - 

Some  of  this  increa sed  allotment  •Tsrolsa'bly  will  he'%se'd  to ' maJc.e''jKi,":^s..sh6r'bet 
and  other  frozen  ciairy  foods  --  '4  to  5  mil:liQn:'@aJ.lons' more  -oerhap^Vr-    Mos.t-  of  it",- 
however,  will  go  into 'fee  cream,;  .  Roughly  .10  to'  11  mallion  gallons  more- will  "be 

produced  for  civilians  tliis  'May  a.nd.  June  th-an.  during  these  2  months  la^t  year.  .  : 

■  '     <  ■     ■  . ,  . .    ..   ■     ■ ;  . '  ■  -    f  \ 

\Iho  or  what'-s*  responsihle  for:  .this  ice  cream  "bonus?  "Well ,  you  can  th^nk-  the  ■'  i 
extra  heavy  milk nroduction  expected  during  May  and  June  first  of  all.     Ice  cream 
ouotas,  along  with  the  quotas  limiting  sales  of  cream,,  cottage  cheese,-  chocolsite 
drink  and  "buttermilk,  (which,.we  told  you  about  last  week)  have  "been  raised  pri-  '  '■■  ' 
marily  to  help  assure  that  "all  milk  t)roduced  during'  these  2  months  :will  "be  used.  '  "  ^ 

'^he  government  still  wants  to  divert  as  much  milk  as  possihle  ..to .  the  cheese  ' 
and  "butter  factories,  the  cnndensaries  and  the  milk  powder' plants, ..but, -with  man-    "  ' 
power  short  and  transportation  difficult,-  it  was  thought  that  these  plants  wouldn't 
"be  a"ble  to---handle -all  "the  milk  they  were  offered,  .  '  ' 

Just  for  good  measure,  you  can  also  thank  the  Dai'ry  Production  Payroent  Plan 
for  more  ice  cream.     This  plan  is  designed  to  compensate  farmei*s  for  advances  i.n. ■ 
feed  "orices  since  S,ex)tem"ber  1942,    Right  now  it  looks  as  if  this  Program  has  done 
a  good  jo'b  in  hel-oing  to  halt  the  downward  trend  in  milk  produ'ctibhV    In  fact,  milk 
TDroductipn  thip  year  may  even  exceed  that  of  last  year,  - 

•   ■       '  -■>*■' 
•     ■  •     *    *    ♦  ' .  •' 

Yes,  there  is  something  new:  under  the  sun,    'There' s.  a  new  .prof fes's-ion  which  has-.  ' 
recently  come  into  its  own-.     It  is  cdmposed  of  highly  trained 'm:en  an'd-women  who  ■ 
provide  technical  advice  a"bout  food  services  for  workers  in  war  plants.     If  plants  ' 
want  to  install  some  kind  of  food  service,  oir  im"Drove  those  they  already  have,  they  ■ 
send  a  request  to  their  Office  of  Distribution's  Regional  Office  for  an  Industrial  ^ 
Feeding  Specialist.    Then  the  specialist  makes  a  study  of.  the  existing  conditions 
and  recommends  the  tyoe  of  service  or  changes  that  will  meet  the  needs  in  a  prac- 
tical  way.     Some  of  the  lolants  need  cafeterias,  while,  stationary  lunch  'stands,  ..... 
mobile  units,  or  provided  pac-ked  lun6hes  prove  more  satisfactory  Ir  other  cases,  h 

In  addition  to  r)roviding  an  advisory  service  on  the  tynes  of  services,  these  • 
men  and  women  furnish  advice,  on  food  rationing' problems,-  menus,  layo-at's'  of  cafe- 
terias, and  a  number  of  othejr:  vital  problems..  ...  : 

Recently,  a.  conference. -was- held  in  '•'ashington  for  the  purT)o-se  of  training 
these  specialists,  in  tbeir  new. -orofession.    At.. the.  .CQrf?re:''-ce  new  pla,hs  vere  pre- 
sented for  various  types  of  service,  and  m.ethods  of  streamlining  these  services. 
U"D-to-date  devices  for  sneeding  wo  cafeteria  lines  were  also  discussed,   so  the  . 
ST;ecialists  would  be  able  to  help  vrp,r  plants  .organize  ef fjcrent,  s-oeedy  .fpod 
services.  •-  '    .  -  :    . .. -t-. '  -.  r  •■  '■■     -  ' 

The  contribution  radio  i:s  making  through  cooperating  vrith- the  Government's 
Industrial  Fe^^di.ng  Program  was  graiDhically  shown  at  th eir  conf Pi*'enc^"  in  the  3r- 
■oanel  exhibit  ."Telling  the  Story  of  Industrial  Feeding."  .This  exhibit  ii  now 
available  by  request  frpm ;any  of  the  Regional  Offices  of  Office  of  Distribution. 


*    *  * 
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RHUBARB  HEMIITDBR 

Refreshingly  tart,  attractive  in  color  -  rha'bar'b  is  a  good  ap'oetizer  for  spring- 
time meals.    The  earliest  rha'bar'b  is  the  most  juicy,  flavorful,  and  tender;  and  it 
is  the  season's  earliest  fruit. 

Although  pie  and  sauce  are  the  most  poiDular  ways  for  serving  rha'bar'b,  it  can 
"be  used  in  many  oth^r  delicious  dishes  —  some  of  tbem  new  to  many  families.  The 
sauce  lends  itself  vrell  to  use  for  shortcake  or  as  a,  sauce  for  cottage  pudding, 
EithPrr  sauce  or  short  lengths  of  fresh  rhuhar'b  may  "be  used  in  rhu'bar'b  "'betty." 
Alternated  with  "bread  crum'bs,  sprinkled  with  sugar,  and  seasoned  with  "butter  and 
nutmpg  or  grated  orange  rinri  it  is  ready  for  "baking, 

*  ik  i(( 

MORE  ABOUT  MILK" 

SiDurred  "by  the  1944  goal  of  Droducing  122  "billion  pounds  of  milk  to  meet  war- 
time needs,  legions  of  rural  "boys  and  girls  throughout  the  midwest  are  enrolling 
in  the  IJ^'^ational  4-H  Dairy  Production  Activity.    This  Droject  is  designed  to  help 
4-H'ers  learn,  practice  and  demonstrate  the  principles  of  the  l^^tional  8-Point 
Milk  Production  Program. 

Ab  incentives,  awards  for  the  "best  all-around  dairy  project  records  have  "been 
provided.     These  recognitions  include  medals  to  tot)  rating  and  second  place  county 
winners,  $25  War  Bonds  to  the  four  highest  rating  mera"bers  in  the  state  who  have 
dairy  heifers,  and  the  same  num"ber  to  mem"bers  owning  milch  cows.     The  latter  are 
eligi"ble  to  compete  for  higher  av/ards,  which  comprise  trips  to  ten  sectional  winners 
to  the  Ifational  4-H  Clu'b  Congress  in  Chicago  next  Decem'ber,  and  $200  agricultural 
college  scholarships  to  six  national  champions, 

*  *  * 


TRAI^^SCRIP^IOIT 

Mrs.  Bertha  Olson  of  the  Office  of  Distri"bution,  War  Food  Administration  has 
transcri'bed  a  five-minute  talk  on  "Community  Food  Preservation  Centers,"  The 
transcription  is  availa'ble  from  the  Office  of  Distri'bution,  5  South  Wa"bash  Avenue, 
Chicago  3,  Illinois, 


*  * 
*  * 

♦  * 
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A  Service  — 

For  Directors  of  Women's  Eadio  Programs 


~->5S.  Wa"bashii^venue,  Chicago  3»  Hi. 
^^May  13,  iqU^  —  Ho.  100 


A  SPICY  SURVEY 

Life  has  "become  more  spicy  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     According  to  a 
recent  spice  survey  which  included  over  I5OO  families,  homemakers  are  learning  to 
make  their  limited  spice  su-oplies  go  farther.     One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
discovered  by  this  survey  was  ■  a  list  of  the  spices  that  are  favorites  with  iknerican 
homemakers.    Although  in  short  supply,  cinnamon  still  leads  the  preferred  list, 
with  nutmeg  following  a  close  second.  P?prika,  cloves,  allspice,  and  ginger  were 
runners  up  in  the  race  for  popularity. 

It  seems  that  the  war  has  made  homemakers  more  conscious  of  spices. .. especi- 
ally some  of  the  less  known  varieties.     Such  unusual  ones  as  oregano  and  cumin  were 
reported'  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  some  kitchens.     This  s\irvey  also  indicated  a  rise 
in  popularity  of  chili  powd.er,  -poultry  seasoning,  celery  salt,  curry  powder,  and 
others.    Homemakers  are  realizing  that  spices  can  give  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
more  taste  appearl.     And  they're  also  using  spices  in  packing  l\inch  boxes,  for  the 
members  of  the  family  working  in  war  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  opinions  of  homemakers,  children's  tastes  on  spicy  foods 
were  surveyed.     Spaghetti  with  tomato  sauce  came  out  on  top  with  the  kiddies.  Other 
favorites  in  order  were  gingerbread,  frankfurters  or  baked  beans  with  catsup  or 
chili  sauce  and  baked  custard  with  nutmeg.    Molasses  cookies,  gingersnaps  and  brown 
betty  were  all  up  in  the  front  line,  too. 

*    *  * 

• ■       .    :  SUGAR  IN  BATTLE  D5SSS 

Homemakers  v/ill  remember  signing  up  for  their  first  ration  book... War  Ration 
■  Book  1,  back  in  May,  19^2..  They  remember  too,   that  sugar  v/as  the  first  thing  to  be 
handed  over  the  grocer's  counter  in  meticulously  measured  packages  in  return  for  a 
precious  ration  stamp.     They  recollect  the  adjustments  that  had  to  be  made  in  order 
to  make  the  sugar  stretch,  and  the  budgeting  of  the  amount  they  were  allotted  for 
each  period.    But  they've  talcen  it  all  in  their  stride. .. cheerfully ,  even  though, 
because  of  frequent  changes  caused  by  the  war,  they  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  what 
is  happening  to  our  national  sugar  supply.  (more) 

OffU'ZofOi^lnbui'ion 
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Well,  sugar  has  gone  to  war, .  .literally.    After  Pearl  Har"bor,  salJinarines 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  picked  off  sugar— carrying  ships  and  prevented  other 
ships  from  moving  and  thus  reduced  the  supply.    The  Philippines,  which  furnished 
ahout  15  percent  of  our  sugar,  were  in  Japanese  hands.    That  reduced  the  supply 
still  more.    Later,  vrhen  the  Favy  got  the  submarine  situation  under  control, 
and  shir)yards  "began  to  "be  geared  to  action  and  mammoth  -oroduction,  the  war  reached 
into  the  national  sugar  howl  and  abstracted  huge  quantities  of  sugar,. onot  for 
candy  "bars  in  overseas  canteens,  nor  for  army  K  rations .. .hut  for  oth'=r  and  vital 
war  needs. 

Sugar  pours  into  industrial  nlants  in  tons.    I-'^early  evpry  necessary  war 
commodity  needs  sugar  in  some  form.     In  1941  and  1948,  invert  sugarcane  molasses, 
from  v.rhich  no  sugar  has  "been  extracted,  "began  to  "be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
industrial  alcohol.    The  Industrial  Alcohol  Program  alone  will  curtail  our  sugar 
suTDplies  "by  1,000,000  tons  this  year.    This  is  almost  20  percent  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  consumed  "by  civilians  in  1943,     The  use  of  this  sugar,  however,  will 
mean  the  saving  of  a'bout  66,000,000  "bushels  of  corn  for  vitally-needed  war 
products  and  for  livestock  feed. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  iDroduct  in  which  industrial  alcohol  is  used,  is 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  ruhher.    Synthetic  ruh'ber  moves  armies,  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  home  front  manufacture.     Synthetic  ruh'ber  is  part  of  a  farmer' s 
necessary  equipment,  suioplies  civilians  with  tires  and  inner  tuhes,  and  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  natural  ruhher  in  thousands  of  consumer  products, 

Would  it  surprise  a  homemaker  to  know  that  some  sugar  is  used  in  almost 
every  homh  that  is  dropped  over  Germany?     It  should  give  her  a  great  deal  of  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that,  and  it  is  true,     Por  sugar,  via  the  industrial  alcohol 
transition,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,    Tot  only  the  homhs  marked 
for  German  military  objectives,  hut  shells  for  axis  destruction  and  hand  grenades 
for  Japanese  foxholes  include  industrial  alcohol  in  their  manufacture. 

Plastics  are  an  imiDortant  part  of  our  airplanes,  and  sugar  goes  into 
plastics. .oWhich  are  successfully  suhistituting  for  needed  metals  in  this  war 
operation. 

The  chemical  industry  is  beginning  to  depend  UDon  sugar  in  the  manufacture 
of  dyes,  varnishes,  and  medecine, .  ,and  all  these  "oroducts  are  implements  of 
vrar,  too. 

Sugar  is  needed  to  feed  our  allies  and  liberated  areas.     The  Red  Cross 
gives  sugar  to  prisoners  of  war  and  refugees. ., some  of  it  has  gone  to  India,  too, 
and  in  every  Red  Cross  package  sent  to  Svritzerland  for  distribution  to  our  men 
in  -orison  camps  in  Germany  and  Italy,  th^^re  is  a  "oackage  of  sugar.    Then,  too, 
sugar  -oroduction  in  Continental  United  States  has  fallen  off  and  it  is  frequently 
im-oossible  to  spare  an  adequate  number  of  shi-ns  from  the  war  effort  in  order  to 
bring  sugar  to  this  country  from  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  other  offshore  sources. 

These  are  the  -orinci-oal  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of  sugarc.why  it  needs 
to  be  carefully  rationed.     And  still,  desT)ite  all  this  tremendous  demand  upon 
the  nationa;l  sugar  su-oply,  homemakers  will  "orobably  have  as  much  sugar  as  they 
had  last  year. 
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CAimOT  COFVMSATIOF  ■ 

The  carrots  have  it,  too,  in  outstanding  quantity,  ..that 'valua"ble  Vitamin  A, 
so  indispensalDle  to  good  eyesight.    The  amount  of  Vitamin  A  increases  with  the 
maturity  of  the  carrot,    Fot  "being  soluble  in  water,  the  Vitamin  A  is  more  stahle 
to  cooking  losses  than  are  some  of  the  other  vitamins.    Present  also,  "but  second- 
ary in  importance  is  Calcium  and  water-soluble  Vitamins  C  and  Riboflavin. 


viflien  night  flyers  go  to  the  snack  "bar  they  often  reach  for  a  carrot.  And 
it's  a  good  habit  because  carrots  are  rich  in  Vitamin  A... that  vitamin  so  neces- 
sary for  good  eyesight.    Aptiroximately  2  cups  of  cooked  carrots  contain  a  day's 
ration  of  Vitamin  A.     Of  course  the  amount  of  Vitamin  A  in  a  carrot  depends  upon 
its  color  and  maturity,    Fortunately  a  liberal  supply  of  Vitamin  A  can  be  stored 
in  the  body. 


Much  planting  trouble  for  amateur  victory  gardeners  may  be  avoided  if 
carrots  are  planted  only  in  deep,  loose  soil,  free  from  clods,  stones  and  trash. 
The  seedlings  are  delicate  and  slow  growing. 

Carrots  have  excellent  keeping  qualities  if  stored  at  a  temperature  between 
35  degrees  and  ^5  degrees  fahrenheit.    Very  little  food  value  is  lost  in  storage. 

Young  carrot  topes  v;hich  are  high  in  riboflavin  may  be  cho"o-Ded  into  salads 
or  they  may  be  dried,  crushed  and  used  as  flavoring. 

Carrot  juice  is  sometimes  used  on  the  farm  to  color  butter.  Carrots, 
cooked  soft,  sweetened  and  flavored  with  orange  or  lemon,  are  popular  as  marmalade. 


According  to  one  news  article, Arizona  claims  that  her  three  to  four  thousand 
acres  of  carrots  have  three  to  ten  times  as  much  carotene  as  the  average  carrot 
under  close  scrutiny  by  science.     Carotene,  a  yellow  pigment  occurring  in  associ- 
ation with  chlorophyll  in  green  -plants,  is  transformed  by  the  body  (probably  the 
liver)  into  Vitamin  A,  which  insures  sharp  human  vision  at  night. 


Carrots  have  been  used  in  Europe  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  meal  for  many 
years.     In  the  United  States  they  have  been  popular  additions  to  soups  and  salads, 
or  served  as  a^ppetizers.  With  the  discovery  that  carrots  ave  a  rich  source  of 
Vitamin  A,  production  has  leaped  and  consumption  inci-eased.     Over  a  10  year  period 
(1933-19^2)  an  average  of  about  fifteen  millicn  bu&hels  a  year  were  produced. 
In  19^3        a-'^erage  of  about  twenty-seven  million  bu^liels  of  cai-rots  v.'ere  grown. 


Hollanders  introduced  carrots  into  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Eiizalieth.     Wild  carrots  planted  in  rich  garden  soil  will  develop  fleshy  roots 
and  in  a  few  generations  ijecome  suitable  for  table  use-.     The  carrot  is  a  biennial 
belonging  to  the  parsley  family. 

(more) 
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Queen  Anne's  Lace  is  the  "beautiful  name  of  a  very  troublesone  weed  ... 
commonly  known  as  wild  carrots.     During  the  time  of  James  I,  English  ladies  adorned 
their  head-dresses  vdth  the  feathery  leaves,  and  today  they  are  loopular  fernery 
for  flower . "bouq^uets . 

*  *  * 

DID  YOU  KEEP  A  GAHDM  DIARY  LAST  YSAR? 

Keeping  hooks  on  a  garden  is  a  "must"  for  a  heginner  at  this  garden  planting 
joh  if  he  hopes  to  im-prove  or  learn  from  experience.     The  "how  much"  questions 
ahout  space  to  plant,  fertilizer  to  use,  seeds  to  huy  and  time  to  spend  are  primary 
in  the  gajne  of  gardening.     These  answers  are  easier  after  the  first  season,  if  all 
the  information  is  written  down. 

How  much  space  to  devote  to  each  product  depends  upon  the  average  yield 
harvested  from  a  certain  space;  how  well  the  family  likes  it;  whether  some  v/ill  "be 
canned  in  addition  to  that  used  fresh;  if  it  is  customary  to  plant  extra  for 
friends  or  relatives,  for  school  l\inch  or  for  local  sale.     The  date  of  maturity 
must  "be  considered  if  size  of  the  family  fluctuates  or  the  activities  of  the 
family  mem"bers  vary.    How  many  will  "be  on  hand  to  eat  the  food  and  to  help  can  it 
when  the  vegeta'bles  are  of  the  highest  q_uality.  .  .f  or  instance ..  .when  "beans  are 
1/2  to  3/^  groTO  and  "beets  are  1  to  1  l/2  inches  in  diameter.    Most  beginners  tend 
to  plant  too  much  of  lettuce,  radish,  ca"b'bage,  spinach  and  other  q_uick-grov/ing 
crops  that  mat-are  at  one  time.     The  res'olt  is  that  some  is  wasted  ajid.  then  no  more 
is  availahle. 

A  succession  of  varieties  or  of  plantings  will  give  a  muc'n  longer  period  of 
harvest  from  the  same  total  amount  planted    and  more  choice  from  which  to  select 
for  canning,  and  more  time  to  do  it.     Another  common  fail\ire  of  many  ga-rdeners  is 
that  they  do  not  have  a  definite  plan  for  follovring  each  early  maturity  crop 
promptly  with  some  other,   so  as  to  keep  the  gr'^und  constantly  prod.ucing  v/hat  they 
want  during  the  grovring  season.     The  idea  is  to  develop  a  plan  that  will  produce 
the  largest  possi"ble  amounts  of  the  particular  things  the  gardener  wants,  at  the 
time  he  wants  them. 

And  another  thing  "before  y  u  plan  your  garden  for  this  year,  take  a  pencil 
and  paper  downstairs  or  wherever  you  keep  your  canned  goods,  and.  note  what  kinds 
and  how  many  are  left.     V»'ith  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  shelves 
it  is  natural  that  members  of  the  family  select  the  particular  kinds  they  like 
best,  lea.ving  the  second  and  third  choices  till  another  day.     Consequently,  un- 
less you  are  an  exceptionally  good  manager,  or  are  like  the  little  boy  who  saves 
the  choice  nut  or  cherry  till  last,  your  canned  goods  remnants  are  not  your  most 
popular  ones... so  they  can  serve  as  one  of  y-ur  guides  for  planting. 

*  *  * 

THEY  STILL  EAT  CM.^ 

One  item  still  survives  to  give  variety  to  Britain's  strigent  and  austere 
wartime  diet.     It's  cake... and  it's  unre.tioned. 

Now  cake  is  a  luxury  in  the  language  of  any  nation  at  war,  and  England  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.,   .but  they've  managed  so  that  epch  civilian  can  buy  about 
a  pound  of  cake  every  week.    The  sort  of  cake  they  buy  in  bake  shops  may  be  slab 
calce  or  sponge  cake,  buns  or  scones,     IVhile  it  is  not  rationed  to  civilians,  the 
Government  exercises  considerable  control  in  rationing  ingredients  to  cake  makers 

(more) 


and  fixing  ceiling  prices.    Quantities  of  ingredients  determine  a  fixed' quality  . 
too.     In  this  way  some  shops  cannot  stretch  their  ingredients  to  make  a  very- 
large  quantity  of  very  poor  cake... and  other  shops  cannot  sauander  the  precious 
fats  and  sugar  to  make  a  small  amount  of  rich  and  superior  cake  for  choice 
customers. 

■     British  call  their  cake  "Austerity  Model  Cake" ., .and  with  good  reasono 
There  is,  of  course,  much  less  fat  available,  and  ahout  one-half  the  amount  of 
sugar,  dried  fruit  sutiplies  are  ahout  one-half  of  those  of  TDre-war  days,  and  dates 
'and  figs  replace  the  currants  and  raisins  so  dearly  "beloved  "by  Englishmen.  Other 
suT^plies  have  disa"Dneared  altogether.    There  are  no  cherries  any  more ,  ..neither 
Is  there  any  Angelica,    Bakers  and  confectioners  are  not  allovred  to  put  any  icing 
on  cake,  nor  are  there  any  cream  or  jelly  twirls  on  top.    Chocolate  frosting  is 
just  a  figment  of  the  imagination  these  days  in  Britain,  and  all  fillings  except 
jam,  are  unknown  (Quantities,    Plain... very  plain. ., cakes,  "buns,  scones,  a  few  rock 
cakes  and  jam  tarts,  and  now  and  then  some  custard  tarts  made  of  dried  eggs,  re-, 
place  the  meringues,  eclairs  and  rich  currant  cakes  of  pre— war  days. 

But  it's  still  cake,, .and  Britishers  still  eat  it  with  great  relish  and 
appreciation. 

*    *  * 

MAY  CROP  REPORT 

You've  probalDly  "been  wondering  what  effect  the  recent  spring- rains  have  had 
on  our  food  suT^ply  outlook.    Glancing  over  the  May  Crop  Report  just  issued  "by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  it  looks  as  if  more  rain  has  "both  helped 
and  hindered.    In  the  ^/estern  half  of  the  country,  widespread  rainfall  has  im- 
proved prospects  for  croDs,  pastures-  and  ranges.     In  the  Eastern  part  of  the  co-an- 
try,  rains  have  "been  favora"ble  for  hay  crops  and  -oastures,  "but  have  seriously 
interfered  with  spring  vrork  and  have  made  some  farmers  change  their  cropping 
plans.     In  the  Central  area  the  rains  and  cold  weather  threaten  to  reduce  the  to- 
tal acreage  of  crops  that  can  "be  planted.    As  a  v/hole,  farmers  ap-oear  to  have 
finished  less  of  their  spring  work  than  in  any  season  in  many  years.     The  acreage 
planted  to  the  various  crops  will  depend  more  on  the  weather  and  on  vrhen  farmers 
can  get  into  the  fields  than  on  earlier  plans.    Only  general  tendencies  can  "be 
measured  at  this  time. 

With  the  vreather  permitting,  another  good  hay  crop  may  he  expected  in  prac- 
tically all  states.    A  good  crot)  is  important  this  year  "because  the  record  nujii"ber 
of  cattle  on  the  farms  and  the  late  start  of  new  grass  in  most  states  has  exhausted 
reserves  of  hay  on  many  farms. 

Prospects  of  fruit  cro"os  for  the  country  as  a  whole  seem  "better  than  the 
average  for  this  time  of  year,  "but  some  are  still  in  danger  from  late  frosts  in 
northern  states,    "Vegeta"ble  cro'os  for  canning  and  processing  have  "been  affected 
locally  "by  unfavora"ble  nlanting  conditions.    The  acreages  of  these  crops  are  still 
uncertain,     l^'egetahles  grovm  for  market  show  rather  general  increases  in  acreage 
and  total  production  is  likely  to  "be  large,    A  record  of  tonnage  of  spring  season 
commercial  truck  cro-os  vras  in  nrospect  on  May  1,  despite  the  unfavora"ble  weather 
which  lowered  the  earlier  indicated  yields  per  acre. 

Increases  over  1943  -oroduction  are  indicated  for  all  sx)ring  truck  crops 
except  "beets,  green  lima  "beans,  snap  "beans,  and  carrots.    Rather  large  increases 


(more) 
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are  expected  for  vratprnelons,   cantalouDes,  onions,   eggplant,  honejr'ball  and  honey- 
dew  melons.     The  total  of  all  veg-tahle  acrea.ges  estimated  to  date  shows  an  in- 
crease of  25  percent  over  the  corresiDonding  average  last  year, 

Record  crot)s  of  oranges  and  grariefrait  were  produced  in  1943-44,  This 
spring  the  weather  has  "been  generally  favorahle  for  develo-oment  of  citrus  crops, 
■and  grox^rers  now  expect  crops  at  least  as  large  as  last  year's  record  production. 
Favor^-hle  x^^eather  and  closer  utilization  of  grapefruit  have  increased  the  out  turn 
over  earlier  prospects. 

Milk  production  on  farms  is  estimated  at  10.2  "billion  pounds  for  Aprilo 
This  is  a  seasonal  increase  of  4  percent  as  compared  to  the  March  figures,  hut. is 
slightly  lower  than  April  1943.    Although  the  numher  of  milk  cows  continues  to  he 
ahout  2  percent  larger  than  last  year,  the  -oroduction  per  cov;-  has  heen  lower  due 
to  delayed  pastures  and  unfavorahle  weather  'in  most  dairy  states. 

Egg  production  for  .A^ril  was  4  percent  ahove  April  last  year  and  37  percent 
ahove  the  10  year  average,    April  egg  production  was  -a-t  top  levels  in  all  parts 
of  the  country, and  in  the  West^.  it  was  the  highest  since  1931,    The  total  produc- 
tion for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  was  the  highest  of  all  time. 


*  *  * 

FOR  YOUR  JAI^  SESSION 

It's  up  to  the  homemaker  to  "budget  her  canning  sugar  to  last  during  the  en- 
tire canning  season.     Some  homemakers  may  he  confused  because  four  stamps — 30,  31, 
37  and  40 — are  mentioned  in  connection  with  sugar.    Here  is  a  hrief  explanation. 
Sugar  stamps  30  and  31  are  for  ordinary  home  use.    Both  are  valid  indefinitely. 
However,  these  stamns  have  nothing  to  do  with  sugar  for  canning. 

If  the  homemaker  plans  to  do  any  canning  or  nre serving,   she  can  get  extra 
sugar  for  that  purpose  on  sugar  stamp' 40  in  imr  ration  hook  Fo.  4.     She  can  use 
that  stamp  now  to  get , five  nounds  of  canning  sugar.     This  stamp  is  valid  through 
Eehruary  1945, 

If  more  sugar  for  canning  is  needed,   she  can  get  un  to  20  pounds  more  for 
each  person  in  the  family  hy  making  special  application  hy  mail  to  her  ration 
hoard.    Use  svptp  stamx)  Fo .  37  for  this,    Rememher  that's  spare  stamp  37,  not 
sugar  stamp  37,    Attach  .the  Fo ,  37  spare  stam-os  to  your  special  application. 


*  * 
*  * 
*  * 

*  * 
*  * 
* 


TOMORROW'S  FOOD  SUPPLY 

"It  is  not  time  to  16ok  complacently  at  the  present,  and  permit  oar  current 
ji  supplies  of  food  to  shut  off  oar  view  of  the  future. <>, it  is  a  time  to  resolve  and 
!  plan  and,  yes,  to  work  and  sweat,  so  that  our  past  achievements  will  not  have  "been 
^1  in  vain.    Let  me  point  out  now  that  we  could  lose  our  present  food  sup'oly  advan- 
tage as  quickly  and  as  certainly  as  any  other  worthwhile  thing  may  "be  lost." 
This  is  a  warning  given  a  few  days  ago  "by  Mar  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones,  in 
'  his  talk  at  a  Farm  For  Victory  meeting. 

.Judge  Jones  went  on  to  say  that  "our  present  supplies  of  food,  adequate  for 
!  the  time  heing,  are  a  "beachhead  we  have  gained  that  is  vital  to  our  ultimate  suc- 
cess.   We  have  these  supplies  hecause  of  an  amazing  record  of  production  accom- 
I  panied  "by  carefully  handled  distrihution,  in  which  rationing  and  allocations 
I  played  an  important  part," 

'         He  asked  us  to  rememher  that  "a  food  supply,  however  great,  is  temporary 
and,. must  he  constantly  replenished.    Food  commences  to  disappear  the  moment  it  is  . 
produced.    Our  continuing  supply  of  food  depends  not  only  on  the  farmer  and  his 
family  continuing  to  work  longer  hours,  hut  on  the  continued  support  of  the  older 

1  people,  the  townspeople,  the  young  folks  and  the  women  who  rose  to  the  occasion 
last  year.    Last  year  twenty  million  Victory  &ardens  produced  eight  million  tons 

\  of  food,    '^h.ey  helped  to  make  possihle  the  low-point  values  recently  placed  on 

!  canned  vegetahles."    The  War  Food  Administrator  emphasized  that  "this  year  it  is 
vitally  imporbant  that  we  have  uven  more  Victory  Gardens.    The  question  of  next 

;!  year's  food  situation  is  "being  answered  now," 

He  pointed  out  that  adjustments  "between  various  foods  will  continue  to  be 
necessary,    "It  is  difficult  to  maintain  exactly  balanced  supplies  of  various 
foods  in  view  of  changing  needs,  uncertain  weather  and  varying  yields.  Price 
controls,  support  prices  and  price  ceilings  help  maintain  the  most  efficient 
"balances  "between  commodities,  hut  it  takes  hard  work  to  produce,   food.    There  is 
no  other  way***  v  .     ,  > 

Offj(  e  of  Di^trihiJi  ficn 


"GET  GOING  ON  GaBDSTS" 


If  any  of  your  listeners  have  put  off  planting  their  ."Victory  gardens  this  . 
year  because  they  douhted  the  real  need  for  .one,  the  few  quotes  we've  just  given 
from  the  War  Food  Administrator's  talk,  "Food  For  Tommorrow",  should  helv  disp&l 
those  doubts.    Besides  conti*lbuting  to  the  over-all  food  sup-oly  every  pound  of  . 
food  produced  at  home..»for  use  fresh  or  stored  for  winter, , .means  just  so  much  ■  • 
relief  to  overburdened  and  under-equipped  rail  and  truck  lines,    Every  family, 
everywhere,  should  make  an  earnest  effort  to  be  as  nearly  self-sufficient  as 
possible, 

,     .  v 

Ihe  rainy  spring  delayed  garden    planting  in  many  sections,  too.    But  no 
one  need  be  discouraged  because  it  isn't  too  late  to  get  started,    June  is  a 
splendid  month  for  planting  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplant,  snap  beans,  lima  beans, 

summer  greens  and 'salad  crops,  root  crops,  and  the  larger .  tjlots,  sweet  corn,  -■ 

squash,  cucumbers,  pole  beans,  and  vegetable  soybeans. 

City  and  town  victory  gardens,  wherever  possible,  should  be  made  large 
enough  to  supply  the  family's  needs  for  fresh  vegetables  in  summer  and  fall,  with 
some  to  spare  for  canning  and  storing.    But  according  to  a  consumer  test  con- 
ducted by  the  Eomemakers'  Guild  of  America,  one-third  of  the  19^3  victory  gardens 
provided  barely  enough  produce  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  the  family  during  the 
growing  season. 

Economy,'  judging  from  the  results  of  the  Guild  test,  was  the  reason  for 
inore  than'  half  of  the  gardens  planted  last  year.    Convenience  in  having  fresh 
vegetables  handy  was  another  reason  frequently  mentioned.     Incidentally  this 
survey  brought  out  that  only  20  percent  of  those  interviewed  planted  victory 
, gardens  for  patriotic  reasons,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"WRITE  FOR  THE  C-AajEN  . BOOKLET '■«• 

The  booklet,  "Growing  Vegetables  in  Town  and  City"  will  help  you  with  your 
promotion  material  on  victory  gardens,    We  first  offered  this  booklet  in.  .the 
March  11  i'ssues  of  Round-LV,     If  you- did  not.  wite  for  the  booklet  at '  that  time, 
it  would  be  a  good  rdea  tc  write  for  it  today.    Ju&t.  droT:>'  a  note  t':>  the  War  Food 
Administration,  Office  of  I'i?tribution,  ^  Sou bh.  Wabash  Avpriue.  ^  Chicago  3-.  Ulinoii 
and  ask  for  Miscellaneous  Publ-j.catior^  No.  33^      However,  do  not  have  your  listen- 
ers write  to  our  reg:  onal  office  for  these  booklets..  This  region.il  distribution 
was  arranged  to  speed  up  the  delivery  of  the;:;e  .bookl^■ts  to  broedf,asters  and  re- 
quests.from  the  general  public  cannot  .be  harnXled  by  these  cffictis. 

If  you  want  to  offer  these  bookl.etr:  over  the  ani-*,  be  sure  to  instruct  your 
listeners  to  write  tc  bhe  Office  of  Inx>;rjiat:Icn:-  U,  3.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.     tell  them  to.  ask  fur  ''G:'owifig  Vege'c^cbles  in  Town  and  City", 
miscellaneous  publication  No.  53S..   Further  and  more  localized  information  may  be  r 
obtained  by  writing  to  your  State,  Agricultural • Cpllege, 

*  'V  *"  , 

'"WOMEN'S  LAND  ABTY  19^14". 

We* re  counting  on  our  women's  land  army  to  help  assure  "Tomorrow's  Food 
SupiDly".    800,000  women  over  18  are  needed  to  bring  in.  our  warbime  crops.  The 
women's  land  army  is  offering  regular  farm  pay  for  healthful  work  in  the  open  at 
jobs  with  war  priority  rating.    Women's  land  army  jobs  rank  with  those  of  women 
in  the  armed  services  and  essential  war  industries,  Cmnro') 


•    The  amount  of  food  needed  fbr  this  coming  year  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
Military  and  Land-Lease  requirements  are  such: that  WTA  set-aside  orders  call  for 
50  percent  of  all  the  "butter  produced  in  June?  60  percent  of  all  the  cheese; 
50  percent  of  the  evaporated  milk;  90  percent  of  the  dry  whole  milk  and  from  50 
to  75  percent  of  the  dry  ekim  milk. 

-  Armed  service  and  Lend-Leas'e  needs  also  will  require  from  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  commercially  canned  this" fall  and  winter,  ik  million  more  cases  of 
fruits  8Jid  fruit  juices  than  the  22  million  required  last  year,  and  35  million 
more  cases  of  canned  vegetables  than  the. 57  million  cases,  last  year.    After  a 
glance  at  these  figures  it's  easy  to  see  that  we'll  need  to  produce  more  food 
than  last  year. 

So  the  call  is  out  for  the  women  of  the  nation. , .women  of  all  ages  and  from 
all  walks  of  life... to  pitch  in  and  help.    Last  year,  about  600,000  women  worked 
on  farms,,  in  addition  to  the  farm  women  themselves,.  There  were  housewives,  bus- 
iness 9jid  professional  women,  industrial  workers,  and  college  girls  and •  teachers. 
Some  of  them  worked  evenings  or  week-ends,  and  some  for  three  months  at  a  stretch 
or  longer.    But  most  of  the  workers  spent  their  one,  two,  or  three-weeks'  vaca- 
tion time  helping  the  farmers  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  their  crops.  This 
year  with  the  crop  goals  larger  and  the  number  of  available  men  workers  smaller, 
the  country  will  need  800,000  women,  each  giving  as  much  of  h'^r  free  time  as  she 
possibly  caji. 

So  every  woman  who  wants  t6  do  a  war  job  for  the  nation  while  at  the  same 
time  doing  a  first  rate  personal  health -job  on  herself ,and  getting  cash  in 
hand  for  doing  it  too,-., should  look  up  the  women's  land  army  represente.tive  in  her 
locality  and  hear  in  detail  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  summer's  farm  work  for 
women. 

The  local  women's  land  anny-  representative  is  usually  the  county  extension 
agent  or  someone  in  the  local  government  employment  off ice... and  both  these  of- 
fices, as  a  rule,  are  located  in' the  country  coxirt  house  or  .federal  building. 
If  she  can't  find  this  IocpI  office,  she  can  write  to  the  Women's  Lend  Army 
Supervisor  at  her  State  Agricultural  College,  or  to  the  '/omen's  Land  Army,  U,  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  C, 

Farm  work  isn't  all  rosy  of  co\irse. ,  .what  war  work  or  armed  service  is? 

And  not  every  woman  is  qualified  for  it.    But  if  a  woman  is  18  or  over,  has  good 

health  and  can  arrajige  time  from  her  regular  work  in  nr  outside  her  home,  she's 

eligible. . .'and  she's"  one  of  the  800,000  women  needed  in  the  19^U  Women's  Land 

Army  to  bring  through  our  nation's  crop., 

♦  *  * 

"OHIONS  ARE  BACK"  '       •  ■  - 

■ .'  • 

,.  Not  long  ago  onioh^  were  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth  in  .most  markets.  However, 
homemakers '  can  dry  their  tears  how  because  onions  a.re  .back  a^ain.     In  fact,  onions 
are  one  of  the  plentiful  commodities  in  most; all  fresh  vegetable  markets.  The 
reason  for  the  current  supply  is  the  heavy  production.    The  Texas  flcreage  of  onions 
was  increased  from  last  year's  28,000  acres  to  70,600  pcrps  this  year.    The  total 
available  supulies  from  the  Texas' area  and -.the  late  spring  crops  are  about  50  per- 
cent above  last  year.  ,  , 

HomemaJcers  should  be  urged  to  use  a  lot  of  these  onions  during  the  next  few 
Veeks  because  they  cannot  be  stored  for  long  feriods  of  time,  and  are  ndt  suitable 
for  dehydration.    Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  they  be  used *as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.   Onions  are  reasonably  priced  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  country, 

(more) 


During  the  last  of  May  ahd  the  first  part  of  Jiine  the  principal  variety 
of  onions  on  the  markets  v;iil  be  the  yellow  Bermuda.  ■  Folloving' a  close  second 
in  importance  are  the  crystal  white  wax.    Onions  of  small  sizes  are  classed  com- 
mercially as  boilers,  - ' 

The  chief  virtue  of  onions  is  their  flavor.    All  good  cooks  appreciate  the 
values  of  onions  in  seasoning.    In  addition  to  being -one  of  the  best  knoim  se-^— 
sonings,  onions  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  in  many  ways.    Onions  are  the 
whole  show  when  they're  stewed,  scalloped,  creamed,  stuffed,  or  buttered,  Ihey 
may  well  be  the  summer  tonic  American  homemakers  have  been  seeking  for  a  meal 


"pepper  upper"* 


*  *  « 

"MATS  WITH  A  MESSAGE" 


Artists  of  'V'ar  Food  Administration  have  just  completed  a  hew  set  of  designs 
for  restaurant  and  hotel  doilies,  which  make  food  consprvation  a  cheerful  wartime 
vocation.    The  designs  are  now  on  their  way  to  a  Philadelphia  Mat  Company  and  will 
soon  join  the  group  of  doilies  now  in  active  use  throughout  the  country. 

Thin  Jack  Sprat  and  his  fat  wife,  who  "between  them  lickeithe  platter  clean" 
lead  the  parade  of  non-wasters  of  food,  followed  by  the  fashionable  lady  who 
nibbles  her  lamb  bones,  and  completed  by  the  gallant  restaurant  diner  with  sense 
enough  to  deny  himself  a  salad  from  which  he  knows  he  would  taJce  only  the  lettuce 
fringe.    The  doilies  when  placed  neatly  on  hotel  dining  room  and  restaurant  tables 
will  make  patrons  stop  and  think  before  ordering.    These  decorative  little  mats 
will  help  spread  that  patriotic  motto  J  "Order  only  what  you  can  eat;  eat  all  that 
you  order, " 

During  the  fall  of  19'+3  when  we  had  a  bumper  crop  of  potatoes,  special  dol- 
lies and  table  mats  were  designed  by  the  War  Food  Administration  carrying  the 
cheerful  nev/s  that  people  didn't  get  fat  just  from  eating  potatoes.    These  de- 
signs are  still  giving  good  service  in  those  areas  where  potatoes  are  abundant 
and  will  be  doubly  useful  when  the  large  acreage  of  early  southern  potatoes  is 
harvested. 

Another  set  of  mats  already  in  circulation  shows  the  sad  face  of  one  who 
doesn't  care  what  he  eats  and  the  contrasting  haiopy  face  of  the  fellow  who  does 
care.    The  basic  seven  wheel  la  nicely  reproduced  at  the  corner  as  an  easy  guide 
to  eating. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  has  atjpointed  Dr.  Hazel  K,  Stiebeling  to 
succeed  Dr.  Henry  C,  Sherman  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics,    The  appointment  will  take  effect  June  30v  when  Dr,  Sherman  will  return 
to  Columbia  University  to  resure  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Since  March  I9U3,  Dr.  Sherman's  wide  experience  and  broad  knowledge  have 
been  of  great  value  in  directing  the  research  work  of  the  bureau,  especially  in 
connection  with  Wartime  Nutritional  probloms. 

Dr.  Stiebeling  came  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  1930*    ^or  many  yeeri 
she  headed  the  work  in  Food  Economics.    The  technia.ues  sne  has  helped  to  develop 
for  making  food  conaumption  surveys,  studing  food  habits,  appraising  the  adequacy 
of  the  diets  of  groups  of  people,  and  setting  up  practical  nutritional  goals  in 
terms  of  every  day  foods,  are  being  widely  used  not  only  in  the  United  States 

but  abroad,  /     ^  \ 
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One  outcome  of  the  "bureau  in  this  field  is  the  method  of  using  food  groups 
(the  "basic  seven  you  have  heard  a^5out  so- often)  to  help  consumers  choose  good 
combinations  of  food  every  day.    Another  is  the  plens  for  diets  at  different 
levels  of  costs,  used  by  many  families  as  a  guide  to  food  purchases.    The  work 
pIso  has  proved  valus.ble  in  helping  to  guide  production  to  meet  wartime  nutri- 
tional needs  and  in  ©^praising  the  nutritive  value  of  the  United  States  food 
Bupp^ly'  during  the  war  and  under ^  rationing* 

.  *  *  * 

»  CHAHGHS  :  IN  •  GAMIN&  SUGAR"  ' 

OPA  has  modified  its  sugar-for^home  canning  Drograjn  by  setting  two  periods 
in  which  homemakers  may  apply  for  their  19^U  canning  allotments.    The  periods 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  will  vary  with- the  crop  harvest  dates.  In 
the  first  period  the  homemeker  will  be  allowed  up  to  10.  pounds  of  sugar  in  addi 
tion  to  the  five  pounds  available  by  the  use  of  Sug&r  Stamp  UO,    In  the  second 
period,  these  consumers  needing  more,  may  obtain  additional  sugar.    However,  the 
total,  including  the  amount  granted  in  the  first  period  and  the  amoiont  obtained 
by  Sugar  Stamp  UO  cannot  exceed  25  pounds  per  person. 

The  method  of  application  remains  the- same*    (See  March  25  issue  of  Eound- 

"DELATED  RETUEI^  EHCrAa5M5HT»'"  ' 

Pickled,  spiced  and  brandied  fruits  will  return  on  the  July  processed  foods 
ration  list,  instead  of  the  June  list,  as  was  first  announced.    These  items  were 
removed  from  rationing  last  December  in  order  to  enable,  the  trade  to  dispose  of 
stocks  on  hand  where  ration  began,  ,   ■  • 

FO-  GOOD  -  m  HDW 

Midwestern  homemakers  are  cautioned  against  the  use  of  so-called  canning 
powders.    Such  chemicals  are  often  used  with  the  idea  that  they  will  preserve 
home  canned  foods.    In  reality,  they  can  do  much  harm.    Innocent-looking  trade 
names  can  hide  such  substances  as  formaldehyde,  salicylic  acid,  boric  acid  and 
its  compounds,  which  are  likely  to  be  dangerous  when  used  in  canned  foods. 
While  some  may  not  be  harmful  in  one  small  dose,  if  taken  frequently,  as  they 
Would  be  in  canned  foods  served  meal  after  meal,  they  might  have  an  injurious 
cumulative  effect,  . 

Moreover,  most  canning  powders  just  do  not  preserve.    Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  treacherous  botulinus  can  grow  and  give  off  its  deadly  poison 
in  canned  foods  put  up  with  powders  containing  boric  acid  instead  of  with 
adequate  heat  processing, 

For  safety,  hold  to  canning  rules  based  on  scientific  research.  Process 
fruits  and  tomatoes  in  a  boiling  water  bath        and  all  other  vegetables,  meat 
end  poultry  in  a  steam  pressure  canner. 
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FOOD  OtJTLOOK 


Along  with   Bermuda  ONIONS,  3GGS,  and  POSaTQBS.,  the  liidvest  housewife  will 
find  several  other  foods  in  good  supply  during  the  coming  week.    The  carl ot  ' 
shipment  of  toiaioes . f rom  Texas  has  "begun  to  reach  the  terminal  markets  of  the 
Midwest  Region  along  with  early  shipments  of  snap  beans  from  Louisiana,'  Aspara 
gus,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  being  supplied  to  the  entire  ilegion  from  the 
growing  fields  of  Illinois,    Brawley,  California,  in  the  Imperial  Valley; 
Phoenix,  Arizona  and  Westlaco,  Texas,  Join ' resources  at  this  time  of  year  in 
stocking  our  vegetable  shelves  with  lots  and  lots  of  good  quality  bunched  or 
topped  carrots,    Florida  OBAUGBS  are  bowing  gracefully  to  the  incoming  Straw- 
berrjr  crates  from  Tennessee  and  Southern  Illinois  and  about  5,000  additional 
crates  of  Borden,  Floyd  Knobs  and  Pekin  v arietlea  from  Indiana  will  go  to 
market  the  week  of  May  22,  according  to  the  Extension  Service,    However,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  estimated  crop  of  strawberries  for  the  country 
is  somewhat  less  thaja  last  year, 

In  addition  to  these  f raits  and  vegetables,  the  following  foods  are 
reported  to  be  in  relative  good  supply  throughout  the  Midwest  ilegion:  - 

CAMSD  PSAS 

■  •  CATOD  GHSSN  ASm  WAX  BSAKS 

FBDZEN  V3&STABL3S,  INCLUDING' FBOZSN  BAKED  BEAITS 
PEiiOTT  BUTTBH 
CITHQS  MaHMaLADB 
iUISINS  AND  DHI33)  PHUNES     '  . 
■  DHY  MIX        DBHn)BAT3D  SOUPS    '  .  •' 

SOYA  FLOUH,  OHITS.  and  FLaKES 
WmT  IlOUa   and  BBEAD 
MiiOivHONI,  SPAGHETTI,  NOODLES 
OiiTMEdL 

RYE  BHEAKFaST  FOODS 
The  foods  listed  in  CaPS  will  be  plentiful  throughout  the  month  of  June. 
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CANHItfG  EffllPMENT  FORECAST 

Victory  gardens  and  home  canning  should  break  all  records  this  season, 
and  equipment  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  demands,    1Che  Bureau  of  Human  Nu- 
trition and  Home  Economics  recommends  the  steam  pressure  fot  the  home  can- 
ning, for  meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  and  all  the  common  vegetables  except 
tomatoes^  in  order  that  homemakers  will  have  enough  of  these  pressure  canners, 
manufacturers  expect  to  make  UOO.OOO  steam  pressure  canners  available  during 
the  canning  season. 

The  boiling  water  bath  method  is  accepted  for  the  home  canning  of  tomatoes, 
tomato  Juice,  rhubarb,  fruits  and  fruit  juices.    So  the  War  Pood  Administration 
has  requested  for  this  season,  the  manufacture  of  about  500,000  enameled  war!— 
ter  bath  canners.    All  of  these  canners  will  be  deep  enough  so  that  quart  jars 
can  be  covered  with  one  or  two  inches  of  water.    These  too,  will  be  sold  in 
ordinary  trade. 

Home  canners  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  familiar  procelain-lined  zinc 
lid  that  fit  standard  mason- size  jars  will  be  manvifactured  again.  Man-ufac- 
turers  of  the  commercial  "63"  jars  promise  well-distributed  supplies  of  metal 
sealing  disks  to  fit  jars  with  this  smaller-sized  mouth,    ^hen  those  jars 
suitable  for  re- use  in  home  canning  are  saved,  it  is  necessary  to  save  the 
metal  screw  caps  that  originally  came  with  the  jars  or  caps  of  the  right  size 
from  other  jars.    The  jar  cap  must  be  screwed  down  over  a  new,  flat  metal  disk 
to  complete  the  seal. 


ITo 


Bubber  jar  rings  for  19^^  will  be  made  of  reclaimed  rubber  and  synthetics, 
crude  rubber  will  go  into  jar  rings  this  year. 


To  can  food  at  home  in  tin,  calls  for  a  sealing  machine.    Families  owning 
such  sealers  will  in  all  likelihood  be  able  to  buy  plenty  of  tin  cans,  bec^g&,  .■ 

no  limit  is  set  on  the  manufacture  of  tin  cajis  for  home  canning,   "     "    -  >  V  | 
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Office  of  Di$frtbuiion 


KILK  TAKES  A  BOW 


Milk,  that  perfect  food,  is  taking  so  many  curtain  calls  as  a  popular 
beverage  that  stand-ins  such  as  butter,  Cheddar  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and 
skim  milk  powder  would  suffer  neglect  it  it  weren't  for  the  management  of 
milk  quotas  among  distributors. 

Just  recently,  the  War  Pood  Administration  partially  relaxed  the  milk 
and  ice  cream  quotas.      According  to  Tom  Stitts,  Oaief  of  ^vTA^s  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Branch,  there  were  three  main  reasons  for  this  new  move,  "First, 
the  war  programs  for  dairy  products  have  succeeded  or  are  beginning  tosuc» 
ced  in  accomplishing  their  objectives.    Second,  in  most  areas  there  will  be 
iin  unusually  large  production  and  sale  of  milk  by  farmers  during  the  spring 
'and. svunmer  months  this  ;?-ear.    Third,  the  physical  ability  of  the  dairy  Indus trj 
to  receive,  handle,  and  process  milk  this  year  is  very  appreciably  affected 
by  war  conditions."    As  May  and  June  are  the  peak  months  of  milk  production, 
this  seemed  to  be  the  logical  time  to  partially  relax  the 'restrictions^ 

r  -t;,,;  .It  wjas  impossible  '^  •entirely  do  away  with  the  restrictions  because  it  Is 
;  still  necesssiry  -to  produce  certain"  quantities  of  the  milk  products  for  vital 

waf  uges.    If  all  the  control  were  removed,  the  production  of  certain  productt 

wpuld.droi^  below  the  qiiotas  necessary  for  wartime  uses* 

...  ' 

HELD  OVSSL.  FOR  SiBVSRAL  WSEKS 

The  "plenty"  sign  that  was  put  on  eggs  for  a  short  period  extending  to 
May,  15  is  still  there,  so  homemakers  can  continue  using  large. quantities  of 
..eggs.    The  19^^  egg  production  is  the  heaviest  on  record  and.  has  reached  its 
/.-peak  for  the  season,"  With"  freeaer  and  cooler  space  already  filled  nearly  to 
capacity,  it  is  apparent  that- most  of  these  eggs  cannot  be  stored.    To  remedy 
thliB.  situation  it  is  "^recomm ended  that  consumer  demand  continue  to  be  stim- 
ulated for  the  next  few  weeks,   ■  ^     ^  '  - 

SPINACH -SOyiBS 

(Note  to  broadcasters t  aS  supplies  of  spinach  are  spotty,  cheek  yoiir 
rlpcal  supply  before  using  this  copy,)  -  ' . 

.  Spina.ch  rates  high' on  the  list  of  abundant  vegetables  this  spring,  Thr},*- 
ying  on  sunshine  and  a  mild  climate,  spina.ch  gr^xws  earliest  in  Florida  v^ich 
sends  most  of  its  crop 'to  the  cajmeries.    As  the  thermometer  rises  in  other 
vegetable  growing  states,  the  production  line  moves  north  across  the  country; 
Virginia,  Maryland,  California,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Wisconsini^  ..Washington  and  Oregon, 

;   Fresh  spinach^rom  Tfexas  takes  from  6  to  10  days  to  reach  consumers  In 
New  to^rk  City  ♦  ft  ravelling  in  refrigerated  cars,  ustatlly  In  lidded  bushel 
.ba..8ket6^l6- to.  18  povtnds  to  the -bushel. 

Spinach  Is  one  of  the  oldest  know  cultivated,  vegetables.    Ancient  wrlt-p  ^ 
ings  indicate  that  it  originated  in  Persia^    When  it  reached  Oiina,  they  gayf 
it  the  Chinese  word  for  "Herb  of  Persia",  and  mentioned  it  in  some  of  their  v 
writings  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century,    Although  the  exact  date 
that  spinach  reached  England  is  not  agreed  upon,  this  vegetable    Is  supposed 
to  have  been  mentioned  in  a  cook  book  used  by  the  Court  of  Hichard  the  Lion^ 
hearted. 
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Droopy  spinach  revives  readily  if  wkshed,  wrapped  loosely  in  a  damp 
towel  and  set  in  a  cold  place.    The  freshest  of  spinach  will  fail  to  please 
if  it  is  not  washed  free  of  sand,    V/ashing  it  under  gently  running  water  and 
lifting  it  out  of  several  waters  is  a  satisfactory  method. 

Spinach  may  he  cooked  with  only  the  water  that  clings  to  its  leaves  after 
washing.     In  a  tightly  covered  pan  on  a  low  to  medium  fire  the  salted  spinach 
will  reach  its  appetizing  state  in  5  *o  10  minutes  of  cooking.    Bacon  (S.rip-- 
pings  or  "butter  are  simple,  delicious  seasoning  for  ST)inach,  - 

*  *  * 

THE  TIDE  TUBNS  FOR  FISH 

More  people  are  eating  some  fish,  according  to  a  pleased  fish  industry. 
In  the  pa.st  the  average  New  Yorker,  as  an  example,  normally  consumed  32  pounds 
as  against  only  six  for  the  resident  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Chicago,  great- 
est inland  wholesale  fish  market,  handled  Ug, 000, 000  pounds  in  1939;  and  last 
year  8^,000,000  pounds  were  received  there,    l^ot  only  are  more  people  eating 
fish,  hut  they  are  eating  more  different  kinds, 

Homemakers,  failing  to  get  traditionally  popular  varieties  of  fish  at 
the  market,  are  proving  they  have  an  adventurous  spirit  hy  huying  the  lesser 
known  kinds,  such  as;  shark  steak;  carp,  buffalo  fish,  howfin  and  mullet. 
However,  less  fish  of  all  kinds  is  available  now,  and  average  consumption 
has  dropped  to  8,9  pounds  per  capita. 

Civilians  in  this  country  have  never  eaten  as  much  fish  as  people  in 
many  other  countries.    Before  the  war  the  average  U,  S.  citizen  at»13f3 
pounds  of  fish  a  year;  the  Swede  ate  52  pounds,  the  Englishman  35 1  "^he 
Canadian  29,  and  the  average  Japanese  got  55  pounds  a  year, 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  production  ]^as  been  reserved  for  use  by  the 
armed  forces  and  for  lend-lease  requirements.    More  than  half  the  canned  sal- 
mon and  about  the  same  percentage  of  sardine,  fcr  instance,  have  gone  for 
such  purposes. 

All  kinds  of  fish,  familiar  and  less  familiar,  will  be  more  plentiful  for 
civilian  use  this  next  year  although  it  will  still  be  below  normal,  due  to 
manpower  shortage.    Hundreds  of  fishing,  vessels  ha.ve  been  requisitioned  for 
war  service  so  that  production  dropped  sharply  when  the  war  started. . .from 
five  billion  pounds  in  19^1  to  less  than  three  and  three-quarter  billion 
pounds  in  19^2.    Production  climbed  in  19^3       fo\ir  billion  pounds, 

THISTLE  SOUP  FOR  DITOR 

Thistle  soup  and  flower  salad  may  not  be  an  a-onetizing  meal,  but  it  can 
help  to  sustain  life.    Miss  Annie  E,  Pinneo,  formerly  a  teacher  in  sn  American 
school  in  Athens,  remained  in  G-reece  for  over  a  year  after  the  German  forces 
moved  in,  and  she  ate  just  such  a  meal  more  than  once, 

"Looking  like  a  swarm  of  black  beetles"  is  the  way  Miss  Pinneo  described 
the  Germans  as  they  picked  shops  clean  of  food  and  other  commodities  in  a- 
few  days,     Nothing  remained  on  the  shelves  of  grocery  stores  but  boxes  of 
pepper. 


One  of  the  first  things  the  Germans  did  iipon  entering  the  city,  was  to 
set  up  a  printing  press.  ,  .3&hey,  Sprinted  hundreds  of  thousands- =of  paper  Eeichs- 
marks.    The  people  were  fo-rced,  to' use  these  marks  for  all  "business  trans- 
actions,   [To  get  the  Heichsmarksi.  the- Greek  people  had  to  v;ork  for  the  Germans, 
In  this  way,  the  Germans  eliminated  a  large  percentage  of  open  resistance, 
since  heads  of  families  had  a  choice  of  seeing  their  children  starve  to  death 
or  of  performing  some  serv.ice  for  -  the  Germans  for  which  they  could  "be  paid 
in  ma,rks,  and  with  which  they,  could  try  to  "buy  food,    V7ith  this  proced'ore 
the  Germans  immediately  estahlish'ed' a  stranglehold  on  the  entire  economic  life 
of^the  country.    Nota  piece  of  "bread,  not  an  orange  could  "be  "bought  unless  the 
Heichsmarks  were  used  as  legal  tender. 

Prices  were  prohi'bitive  when  food  «as  ayaila"ble.    A  cauliflower  was  $2,60, 
an  orange  $1,20,    After  a  time  all  green  vegetables  disappeared,  aad  thistles 
and  nettles  were  sold,  instead. 

By  the  fall  of  19^1,  starvation  was  widespread.    Miss  Hnneo  says  that 
one  could  not  walk  through  Athens  without  seeing  people  dying  in  the  street. 
She  carried  in  her  pockets  little  "bunches  of  currants,  these  had  "been  found 
to  be  energy-giving  for  the  most  emaciated  children  she  met.    More  than  once 
she  saw  people  collapse  and  fall  to  the  pavement  from  hunger. 

The  German  seizure  of  food  was  ruthless  and  complete.    Miss  Pinneo  tells 
an  incidenf  of  a  fisherman  who  came  up  to  the  shore  with  a  small-  catch  of  fis 
Waiting  for  him  were  German  soldiers.    The  fisherman  protested  at  giving  up 
the  fish — the  people  of  the  village  were  starving.    He  was  shot  on  the  spot 
for  the  mere  protest.    The  man  died  on  the  shore  and  the  Ilazis  went  away  with 
his  catch  of  fish. 

As  the  terrible  winter  of  19^2  drew  to  a  close,  Miss  Pinneo  heard  that 
a  soup  kitchen"  had  been  opened  in  a  crowded  part  of  Athens.    A  Turkish  ship, 
the  Kurtulus,  had  brought  tinned  fish,  raisins,  and  figs,  paid  for  with  funds 
sent  by  the  Greek  War  Relief  Association.    Five  shiploads  came  from  Turkey 
"before  the  Kurtulus  ran  aground.  The  food  was  distributed  ih  soup  kitchens 
in  a, most  meticulous  manner  by  Swiss  and  Swedish  Hed  Cross  workers,  Mi6s  Pinreo 
relates  that  a  baby's  thumb,  for  instance,  was  marked  with  red  ink,  'so  he 
could  not -be  brought  back  in  the  line  to  get  more  than  his  ration. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  making  monthly 
shipments  of  the  following  foodstuffs  to  Greece:    wheat,  fish  products,  mil^,  | 
soup  powder,  high  protein  spaghetti,  and  rice.    As. this  isn't  nearly  enougii  td 
provide  them  vrith  satisfactory  diets,  consideration  is  being  given  now  to  ia-l 
crease  these  jquantities,  m 

*  *  *  m 

PASSING  THE  PEANUTS  I 


Our  elephant  and  monkey  friends  at  the  Zoo  and  Circus  would  tighten  theiJ 
belts  another  notch  if  they  Iqiew  that  Uncle  Sam  set  aside  around  half  the 
reserve  of  Spanish  and  Virginia  shell  peanuts  at' southern  shelling  plants  for 
shipment  to  our  armed  forces. overseas  in  the'  form  of  salted  peanuts. 

Men  in  the  armed  forces  overaeas  have  been  clamoring  for  more  salted  peew 
nuts,  but  they  couldn't,  be  .sent,.i3e.cause  of  the  shortage  of  tin.    Glass  con- 
tainers weren't  satisfactdiy  .on;  account  of  breakage,  and  in  paper  cartons 
peanuts  failed  to"  keep  ^resh.on  long"trips.    In  view  of  the  concentrated 
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>•  nutritive  value  of  peanuts  as  well  as  their  appetizing  quality.  War  Production 
Board  set  aside  tin  .in  which  to  pack  peanuts  for  men  and  women  in  foreign 
service. 

Consequently,  until  the  next  crop  is  harvested,  civilians  will  not  he  able 
to  get  as  many  salted  peanuts.    But  cheer  up,  peanut  butter  will  be  plentiful 
on  the  grocer's  shelves  as  most  v^toolesale  houses  are  well  stocked. 

Peanuts  supply  a  "pick-up"  which  active  men  and  women  frequently  need. 
In  nutritive  value  they  really  "pack  a  punch",  they  rank  high  in  protein,  fat, 
carbohydrates,  iron,  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  vitamins,  thiamine  and  ribo- 
flavin.   One  ounce  of  peanuts  contains  approximately  155  calories. 

If  that  last  bit  of  peanut  butter  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  is  dry»  add  a 
little  melted  butter  or  margarine  or  cooking  oil,  mix  it  well,  and  don't 
waste  a  bit,  for  peanuts  have  gone  to  war, 

«   *  4t 

COHSSRVS  AIID  PKSSSRVE 

To  be  sure  of  having  enough  food  for  the  f\ill  year,  we  are  certain  to  have 
some  over-abimdance,  seasonal  or  local,  of  various  commodities,  according  to 
Director  of  Distribution  Lee  Marshall's  intejrpretation  of  the  national  market 
baskets.    Take,  for  instance,  the  potato  shortage  a  year  ago  this  spring— a 
12  million  bushel  shortage  on  the  basis  of  normal  cons-umption,  which  is  about 
3  percent  of  the  total  production.    In  other  words,  3  percent  more  would  have 
been  enough — and  another  3  or  ^  percent  more  ths,n  that  would  have  been  more 
than  enough,     "The  price  of  enough  may  be  surplus",  he  said,  "I  don't  mean 
to  imply  by  this  that  we  can  sit  around  and  let  food  be  wasted," 

Unlike  the  little  boy  who,  when  offered  a  dime  for  running  an  errand,  re- 
plies, "I  has  a  dime",  the  American  people  are  sufficiently  provident  to  know 
that  the  time  to  put  by  for  the  future  is  during  the  days  of  plenty.  "To  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines"  is  most  apropos  for  this  summer  season. 

On  the  food  Fights  For  Freedom  calendar,  June  is  the  month  designated  for 
emphasis  on  food  conservation.    In  the  midst  of  apparent  abvmdance  there  are 
some  few  persons  who  subscribe  to  the  code— "Bat,  drink  and  be  merry  for 
tomorrow  who  cares",  but  fortunately  there  are  many  more  who  observe  the  actual 
need  for  conserving  for  the  futiueo  With  a  temporary  lessening  of  the  over- 
seas demand  for  food,  due  doubtless  to  shipping  commitments  in  connection 
with  invasion  plans;  a  conseq_uent  overcrowding  of  storage  facilities;  a  larger- 
than-normal  production  of  some  foods;  and  a  very  heavy  marketing  of  livestock 
because  of  the  feed  shortage  there  is  a  temporary  abundance  of  general  food 
supplies. 

To  judge  future  supplies  by  those  available  today  would  be  a  short-sighted 
brand  of  optimism.    To  foretell  accurately  the  quantity  of  food  that  will  be 
marketed  for  civilians  next  winter  one  must  know  the  outcome  of  the  European 
war  as  well  as  war  events  in  the  Pacific.    To  visualize  the  food  that  will 
be  available  a  year  from  now  one  must  be  in  the  weather  man's  confidence.  Who. 
claims  that  privilege? 

IHae  .wise  Ameri-cai/homemakers  enjoys  today's  plenty  while  doing  all  she  can 
to  provide  for  tomorrow's  needs  by  preserving  surplus  garden  truck,  fruits 
and  meat,  and  by  buying  foods  in  plentiful  supply  in  preference  to  selecting 


foods  that  are  .scarce.  ,       addLi};l,pni  she.  hejps  iiarvest  when  the •  local  SOS 
Comes  through,  distributes  her-  garden  surplAis.,  that  might  otherwise  go  to  waste, 
to  friends  or  families  who  can  use  it,  and  assists  in  any  way  possible  to  save 
food  from  being  wasted. 

Putting  a  little  by'. for  the  rainy  day  indicates  intelligent  foresight  and 
it  talces  no  clairvoyance  to  be  sure  that  the  demands  upon  our  food  supply  will 
be  increasingly  heavy  as  the  fighting  continues.    And  in  the  months  to  follow 
the  making  of  peace,  as  the  world  r&gconver.ts  to  normal  living.    The  certainty 
of  food  on  the  shelves  is  best  assured  by  harvesting  and  preserving  today  every 
available  pound  of  f ood.  .     ,  , 

*  *  » 

LET  THIS  STAmiSKT  BE  YOUR  GUIDE 

The  report  on  the  nation's  food  situation  by  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  which  was  issued  a  few  days  ago  points  out  that  we  will  pro- 
bably have  rationing  of  one  type  of  food  or  another  off  and  on  until  the  war 
is  won. 

One  major  factor  which  might  cause  the  War  Food  Administration  to  req.uest 
a  restoration  of  point  values  on  currently  point-free  meats  Is  the  possibility 
that  the  available  supply  may  not  be  distributed  evenly. 

Housewives  must  do  a  bigger  job  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  this  ye 
The  present  supplies  in  most  homes  will  have  disappeared  by  late  summer. 
The  present  point-holiday  on  canned  vegetables  is  only  temporary.    Supplies  of 
canned  fruits  and  juices  will  continue  low,  - 

The  need  continues  for  ciTilian  alertness  to  the  use  of  abun.dant  foods, 
such  as  eggs  which  continue  at  an  all-time  high  production  rate. 

Special'  care,  too,  must  be  taken  to  encourage  home  production  of  such 
vitamin  C-ri-ch  foods  as  tomatoes,  and  to  emphasize  those  foods  which  are  good 
sources  of  riboflavin  and  niacin,  such,  as  milk,  meat,  and  enriched  cereals. 

Regardless  of  the  reduction  in  point  value's  of  many  foo(^»  the  problem  of 
securing  farm  labor  and  food  processing  labor  remains  critical. 

In  summary  we  are  urged  to  use  abundant  foods,  preserve  surpluses,  and, 
if  possible^  help  harvest  the  crops, 

*  •  * 

SPEAR  CARRIERS 

'    ■  _ You  can  thank  100  to  150  school  boys  and  girls  of  Central  Illinois 
for  saving  a  large  portion  of  this  year  's  asparagus  crop.    Unusually  warm 
weather  combined,  with  abundant  moisture  caused  the  asparagus  shoots  to  grow 
fa.ster  than  the  rpgula.r  harvesters  could,  gather  them.    The  distress  call 
brought  thk  school  children  from  a  four  county  area  to  help  harvest  3,000 
acres. 
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MID-WSSTEHK  ITOT  BECSIPTS 


RememlDer  last  week  we  listed  foods  such  as  onions,  eggs,  potatoes, 
asparagus,  carrots,  etc.,  which  are  currently  in  good  supply  at  most  markets 
throughout  the  Region.    There  has  "been  no  material  change  in  this  list.  How- 
ever, since  we  have  already  mentioned  the  increase  in  the  use  of  fish  as  an 
American  food  item,  here  is  an  up-to-date  resume  of  the  fish  supply  in  the 
Midwest  Segion  as  reported  by  the  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Office,  Department  of 
Interior  in  Chicago.    This  report  does  not^ply  to  western  sections  of  the 
Dakotas  and  l\rehraska. 

Throughout  the  other  states,  supplies  of  shrimp  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
are  "beginning  to  increase  and  are  the  "best  "buy  in  shell  fish.  Rosefish 
fillets  from  Hew  England  are  in  good  supply  throughout  the  Hegion.    From  the 
Great  Lakes,  markets  are  receiving  shipments  of  trout  and  herring  along  with 
some  white  fish.    Other  shell  fish  from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  along  with  some 
of  the  less  common  lake  fish  must  "be  considered  in  the  luxury  "brackets. 


A  SHDBT  SH0ET-CAIC5  STORY 


Though  this  year's  straw"berry  crop  does  not  promise  to  provide  much 
fruit  for  preserving,  there  should  be  enough  to  allow  your  family  some  of 
that  favorite  spring-time  dessert— Strnvberry  Shortcake,    But  don't  say  we 
didn't  warn  you  J     The  1944  strawberry  c r op  is  short  by  more  than  25  percent 
and  prices  are  higher  in  most  localities.    Unless  you  live  in  the  growing 
areas  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  or  "Wisconsin,  or  have  your  own  straw- 
berry patch,  you  will  find  this  fruit  to  be  high  in  price  and  relatively 
short  in  supply.    However,  when  the  supply  of  berries  is  small,  the  flavor 
and  color  will  go  farther  in  desserts  such  as  short-cake. 

Short-cake  of  the  "old-fashioned"  kind — ^made  much  like  a  plain  biscuit 
dough  answers  the  present  need  for  sugar  conservation.    With  the  addition 
of  one-third  more  fat  than  for  ordinary  biscuits  and  a  little  sugar  for  more 
flavor,  the  dough  takes  on  ^ust  the  right  richness  and  sweetness. 


*  * 
* 


I RADIO  ROUI']D-UP  IS  TWO  YEARS  OLD 
Just  two  years  ago,  on  June  5,  194E,  the  first  issue  of  RADIO  ROUND- 
UP went  in  the  mail.    It  was  the  result  of  requests  frori  many  directors  of 
women's  programs  for  current,  factual  information  on  the  ever  changing  food 
situation.    The  letter  to  broadcasters  that  v;ent  along  with  that  first  issue 
explai?ied  that  RADIO  ROUND-UP  ON  FOOD  "is  written  especially  for  you."  Tflien 
the  first  issue  of  ROUND-UP  reached  the  desks  of  broadcasters  we  had  been  at 
war  six  months,    ROUND-UP  was  created  to  help  the  directors  of  women's  pro- 
grams interpret  this  changing  food  picture  to  homemakers. 
Each  week  your  reporter  rounds  up  the  news  on  food  supplies,  war  food 
orders,  nutrition,  food  preservation,  school  lunch  and  industrial  feeding 
■programs.    In  fact,  any  angle  about  food  that  will  be  of  interest  to  you 

I and  your  listeners  has  a  place  In  ROUND-UP, 
About  80  percent  of  each  ROUND-UP  is  written  in  Washington,    The  copy 
is  rushed  to  the  five  Regional  Offices  of  Yfer  Food  Administration  by  wire 
and  air  mailo    After  adding  news  of  local  interest  the  Regional  Offices 
mimeograph  ROUND-UP  for  exclusive  Monday  distribution  to  575  radio  stations. 
On  Wednesday  a  copy  is  mailed  to  about  900  others  who  have  requested  the 
service  —  home  economists  and  people  in  key  information  positions. 
Lack  of  exercise  is  not  one  of  the  ROUND-UP  reporter's  ?/orries.  The 
South  Agriculture  Building  is  the  third  largest  office  building  in  the  world, 
housing  4,300  office  rooms  on  only  six  floors.    E.ven  mth  the  vertical  lift 
!     of  40  elevators,  a  busy  reporter  can  do  a  lot  of  walking  along  the  7  miles 
I     of  corridors,    A  tunnel  and  two  bridges  span  Y/ide  Independence  Avenue  to  con- 
nect the  South  Building  with  the  original  Agriculture  Building,  now  called 
the  Administration  Building, 

j  WAR  FOOD  ADMlMlSmnON 

i  Office  of  Disfribuiion 


It  is  not  unusual  to  walk  a  mile  on  a  ROUND-UP  story.    For  example, 
to  get  a  story  on  peanuts  for  a  recent  issue,  the  reporter  walked  3  blocks 
for  the  interview  mth  the  expert  in  the  Special  Commodities  Branch,  3 
blocks  on  the  return  trip  to  wite  the  stor;^'";  and  6  more  blocks  for  a  second 
trip  to  have  the  storj''  checked  and  return  to  her  office.    Accuracy  is  top 
rule  for  RCUND-UP.    Experts  in  individual  fields,  iidiether  it's  peanuts  or 
vitamins,  read  every  line  of  copy  before  it  is  sent  to  you.    So  your  RCUND- 
UP  reporter  is  actually  your  YiTashington  leg-woman. 

Having  v/alked  or  run  down  the  story,  your  reporter  is  careful  to  write 
the  facts  in  a  background  style  that  is  easilj'-  adapted  to  your  own  script 
style.    By  using  background  style  instead  of  script  the  same  material  can 
be  used  by  several  foodcasters  in  the  same  city.    Your  suggestions  for  a 
more  helpful  ROUI\ID-UP  on  food  news  are  always  welcome, 
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SEE  ABOUT  YOUR  VITAIflN  C 

Because  of  increased  war  requirements,  the  portion  of  the  commercial 
pack  of  canned  i4iole  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  available  to  civilians  from 
the  1944  crop  mil  be  reduced  drastically.  It  is  only  five-eighths  of  the 
allocation  to  civilians  from  the  previous  crop  year.  Since  tomatoes  are  a 
good  source  of  Vitamin  C,  this  may  mean  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  average 
civilian  diet  next  crop  year,  particularly  in  October,  when  citrus  fruits, 
the  richest  sources  of  Vitamin  G  become  somev/hat  limited*. 

To  offset  this  indicated  deficiency,  it  is  imperative  that  more  toma- 
toes be  grown  for  home  consumption  and  canning.    Planting  more  tomatoes  in 
Victory  Gardens,  and  canning  the  maximum  possible  amounts  will  go  far  toward 
insuring  adequate  Vitamin  G  in  the  family  diet  this  fall. 

With  the  exception  of  the  South  and  other  warm  areas,  tomatoes  can 
still  be  planted  over  a  major  section  of  the  countrj'',    Hov/ever,  the  end  of 
the  tomato  planting  season  is  rapdily  approaching,  and  the  need  for  immediate 
action  is  urgent.    Through  the  central  portion  of  the  country  and  including 
such  cities  as  Washington,  D.  G,,  Gincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  the  season  ex- 
tends until  June  10th;  for  areas  farther  North,  until  June  15th;  and- in  the 
higher  altitudes  and  mountainous  sections  of  the  Y/est  until  the  end  of  June, 

Tomatoes,  together  ivith  citrus  fruits  and  raw  greens,  comprise  Group 
II  of  the  Basic  Seven  Foods,    The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics- 
found  that  in  1943  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits  together  contributed  29  per- 
cent of  the  total  Vitamin  G  value  of  the  foods  brought  into  the  average 
American  kitchen,  ' ' 

Tomatoes  are  an  efficient  source  of  Vitamin  G.    Due  to  their  acid  con- 
tent, the  Vitamin  G  in  tomatoes  is  more  stable  than  in  other  foods.  Thus, 
there  is  likely  to  bo  less  loss  of  this  perishable  vitamin  in  cooking  and 
in  canning. 


(more) 


Tomatoes  are  an  economical  source  of  Vitamin  C,    They  are  neither  dif- 
ficult nor  costly  1>o  grow  or  to  can,  and  they  may  be  made  generally  available, 
at  all  seasons,  in  canned  form.    This  makes  them  a  good-  food  to  rely  upon  for 
the  inclusion  of  Vitamin  C  in  the  diet.    By  canning  whole  tomatoes  and  toma- 
t.o  juice.  Vitamin  C  may  be  obtained  from  the  cupboard  and  canned  food  shelves 
at  a  time  when  the  citrus  fruits  in  orchards  and  on  food  counters  are  likely 
to  be  light.    This  is  particularly  true  in  the  fall,  during  the  lapse  between 
the  mid-year  and  the  fall  marketing  seasons  of  grapefruit  and  oranges. 


CAREFUL  CAMIIMG  .  •  • 

Although  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urging  everybody  who 
can. do  so  to  preseirve  surplus  Victory  Garden  products,  tvio  methods  of  home 
canning  are  not  advocated  by  canning  specialists.    The  v/arning  is  out  against 
the  '•open  kettle"  method,  and  the  "oven"  method. 

Many  homemakers  have  tried  oven  canning,  believing  the  jars  were  pro- 
cessed at  temperatures  highe.r  than  boiling,  because  the  oven  thermometer 
recorded,  a  high  temperature.    But  the  .canning  specialists  say  that  the  food 
in  the  jars  stays  at  about  boiling  point,  so  that  you  can'^t  count  on  harmful 
bacteria  in  vegetables  being  killed.    Even  for  fruits  and  tomatoes  which  can 
be  adequately  processed  at  212  degrees  F,,  oven  canning  is  not  a  good  method. 
Oven  canning,  has  caused  serious  accidents  to  persons  and  property,    1^/hen  jars 
seal  during  processing,  steam  builds  up  inside  the  jars  and  they  may  explode. 
The  oven  door  may  fly  off  —  glass  may  fly  out  —  the  worker  may  be  seriously 
hurt  ~  the  s.tove  and  kitchen  wrecked  —  and  food  and  effort  wasted. 

Open  kettle  canning  is  wasteful  for  fruits  and  tomatoes,    "When  canned 
this  way,  food  is  cooked  in  an  ordinsxy  kettle,  then  packed  into  hot  jars 
and  sealed  without  further  heating,-   Bacteria  can  get  into  the  jars  when 
food  is  transferred  from  kettle  to  jar,  and  may  cause  the  food  to  spoil. 
Open  kettle  canning  is  dangerous  for  vegetables  because  they  may  contain 
types  of  bacteria  destroyed  only  by  far  more  thorough  and  intense  heating. 

The  canning  specialists  recommend  preheating  food  and  packing  hot  into, 
jars,  then  processing  fruits,  tomatoes,  and  pickled  vegetables  in -a  water  ' 
bath  canner,  and  vegetables  other  than  tomatoes  in  a  steam  pressure  canner. 


A  JAI'/IBOREE 

Thousands  of  , country  women  in  Great'  Britain  are  getting  ready  to  do  a 
special  job  -r-  a  voluntary,  unpaid  job,,  of  preserving  every' possible  pound 
of  fruit  —  collecting  it,  ,,prepa.5?ing  at  and  putting  it  into -cans. 

This  Fruit  Preservation' Scherne;--  as.  it  is  called  —  started  in  the 
autumn  of  1940  when  there  v;as  a  positive  glut  of  fruit  all  over  England 
and  Tfeles,    And  the  year,  too,  when  the  war  was  literally  in  everyone's  back- 
yard, ::  .  • 

■  •  (mbre) 


In  the  beginning,  the  centres  were  set  up  in  a  hurry  in  all  kinds  of 
places,  some  in  remote  villages  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fruit  but 
very  little  plumbing.    Old  copper  kettles  in  stables  were  converted  into 
sterilizers.    Galvanizers  in  wheelbarrows  were  fitted  with  cold  v/ater  to 
serve  as  coolers,  and  water  was  collected  in  jugs  and  buckets  from  the  vil- 
lage pump  by  hot,  perspiring  but  cheerful  middle-aged  women.    In  one  country 
a  van  ?ras  converted  into  a  mobile  canning  unit  and  driven  right  into  the 
orchards  —  tables  being  set  up  and  all  the  apparatus  arranged  around  so 
that  the  fruit  went  from  tree  to  cans  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour. 

Nowadays  the  work  of  preserving  frait  in  the  villages,  like  every 
kind  of  wartime  work,  has  been  more  centralized  and  organized,  more  profes- 
sionally.   Now  the  fruit  is  brought  to  properly  equipped  premises  which  have 
good  water  supplies,  and  where  large  boilers  are  available.    The  old  hap- 
hazard enthusiasm  has  been  replaced  by  organized  efficiency,  and  a  resultant 
increase  in  the  work  done. 

Last  year  the  1659  centres  in  the  country  provided  a  year's  jam  ration 
for  over  76  thousand  people.    The  ministry  of  food  is  behind  the  idea,  too, 
and  every  year  backs  the  appeal  for  more  workers.    The  interest  is  not  con- 
fined to  official  backing  of  this  kind,  because  one  of  the  centres  in  North 
of  England  reported  that  the  local  policeman  takes  the  affairs  of  the  fruit 
centre  very  much  to  heart.    On  his  rounds,  he  bullies  all  the  outlying  farms 
to  deliver  their  surplus  fruit,  and  conducts  it  to  the  centres  himself,  much 
as  he  would  conduct  a  mayoral  procession.    Another  small  centre  in  the  mid- 
lands which  produced  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  jam  last  year  v/as  staffed 
by  some  fifteen  to  t^venty  elderly  ladies,  average  age  well  over  70,    So  the 
Fruit  Preservation  Scheme  has  meant  that  toivn  and  country  people  who  for 
years  have  preserved  and  bottled  fruit  for  their  own  larder,  now  get  together 
to  do  the  same  job  for  the  national  larder. 

-X-  -yi^ 

ICE  CREAII  IS  IN  THE  GOOD  NEVfS  AGAIN 

The  production  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  foods  for  civilian 
use  this  summer  should  be  more  than  30  million  gallons  greater  than  it  was 
last  summer. 

For  the  housewife,  this  means  reasonable  assurance  that  she'll  be  able 
to  find  a  quart  of  ice  cream  to  take  home  for  the  family  supper  most  any  day 
during  the  next  8  to  10  weeks. 

For  the  farmer,  it  means  an  additional  outlet  for  much  of  the  extra 
milk  his  cows  are  producing.    This  extra  milk  production  is  the  reason  we're 
to  have  more  ice  cream,    lYith  experienced  help  short  in  many  of  the  plants 
making  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  butter  and  milk  powder  and  with  more  milk 
than  ever  before  coming  off  the  farms  these  days,  thj  ViTFA  decided  to  "up" 
the  ice  cream  quotas  —  that  is,  allow  manufacturers  to  use  more  milk  in 
the  production  of  frozen  dairy  foods. 

From  February  1943  to  May  1944,  manufacturers  were  limited  each 
month  to  65  percent  of  the  milk  solids  which  they  used  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  base  period  (December  1941  through  November  1942)  and  to  a 


(more) 
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maximum  milk  solids  content  of  ZZ  percent.    The  maximum  milk  solids  content 
determines  ice  cream  richness. 

Last  month,  as  we  told  you  in  our  Round-Up  of  May  8,  these  quotas  were 
raised  for  the  first  time.    The  quota  percentage  was  set  at  75  percent  for 
May  and  also  for  June,    The  maximum  milk  solids  content  was  raised  to  24  percent. 

Now  the  June  quota  percentage  has  been  raised  still  further  —  to 
85  percent       and  the  July  quota  was  increased  to  75  percent.    The  increased 
richness  (24  percent)  will  also  be  permitted  in  July, 

According  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and  milk  production,  however,  what 
goes  up  must  come  down.    So  in  August,  when  milk  output  starts  to  decline 
seasonally,  both  the  65  percent  quotas  limitation  and  the  ZZ  percent  milk 
dolids  allowance  will  be  restored,  in  order  to  help  make  sure  that  the  mili- 
tary forces  will  get  all  the  dairy  products  they  need.- 

-)f 

•         CHINA  PLANS  FOR  FULLER  PLATES' 

Cut  off  hj  guerrilla  v\rarfare  on  land  and  Japanese  blockade  by  water, 
the  Chinese  people  v/ho  live  in  the  parts  of  China  oooupied  by  the  Japs  are 
facing  a  serious  food  shortage.    Normally  the  coastal  cities  which  are  very 
large  centers  of  population  depend  upon  supplementing  their  food  supply  by 
shipping  imports  from  abroad  to  other  parts  of  China.    That  is  not  possible 
now  with  closed  ports  of  entry.    And  with  normal  distribution  activities 
disrupted  by  Japanese  requisitions  of  locally  grown  produce  the  Chinese  are 
trapped  in  a  very  tight  food  situation. 

Even  in  normal  times  food  production  in  that  area  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  urban  population.    Transportation  facilities  be- 
tween the  surplus  and  the  deficit  producing  areas  make  food  distribution  an 
extremely  complicated  business. 

In  contrast,  it  appears  that  the  wartime  production  of  some  food  stuffs,  ■ 
especially  of  cereals,  in  what  is  now  termed  Free  China,  has  been  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  pre-war  standards  of  consumption.  This  relatively  favorable 
situation  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  food  production  through  land  reclamation,  the  use  of  improved 
varieties  of  seed  and  double  cropping. 

However,  additional  supplies  of  food  are  needed  even  in  Free  China  to 
meet  the  scarcity  of  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals.    The  average  dietary 
standards  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  amount  available  to  each  person  needs 
much  improvement.    The  diet  is  made  up  largely  of  cereals  supplemented  by 
soybeans  and  other  legumes,  vegetables  and  fruits.    The  ordinary  person  eats 
meat  only  on  special  occasions. 

The  Chinese  Government,  when  China  is  once  more  free,  hopes  to  encourage 
production  of  leafy  vegetables  rich  in  calcium  and  vitamins,  expansion  in  the 
production  of  root  crops  and  fruits,  greater  use  of  soybeans  and  other  legumes, 
and  an  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  poultry  and  the  dairy  products, 
especially  eggs  and  milk. 
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A  NE¥  mm  FOR  AN  OLD  STAI'ID-BY 

Of  course,  you  want  to  keep  up  on  terminology,  so  here  is  a  change 
in  lingo:    for  the  purpose  of  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  pro- 
duct formerly  knovm  as  ''dried  skim  milk,'*  ''powdered  skim  milk,"  or  "-Bkim 
milk  pov;der"  should  henceforth  be  designated  as  ''non-fat  dry  milk  solids" 
or "defatted  milk  solids,"    The  dry  milk  institute  advises  that  the  industry 
prefers  the  name  "non-fat  dry  milk  solids." 

Now  that  the  name  has  been  changed,  it  will  be  helpful  to  homemakers 
if  we  all  use  the  name  "non-fat  dry  milk  solids," 

4(-  ^ 

A  LITTLE  MATTER  OF  A  SQUEEZE 

Nine  years  ago,  the  average  American  was  consuming  less  than  two  paonds 
of  canned  fruit  juice  a  year.     In  1940  this  figure  had  decreased  to  eight 
and  one-half  pounds.     Such  figures  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  home  canner 
this  season,  when  some  fruit  crops  are  expected  to  "be  adequate  in  the  Mid- 
west Region, 

Fruit  juice  may  "be  canned  in  sterilized  glass  fruit  jars    or  in  "bottles 
with  crown  caps.    If  canned  in  "bottles,  a  capper  must  "be  used. 

As  a  food  conservation  measure  —  soft  fruits,  not  firm  enough  to  hold 
their  shape  for  canning  and  yet  not  over-ripe,  make  excellent  juice.  The 
more  fully  ripe  the  fruit,  the  more  flavor  and  the  sweeter  the  juice, 

*    *  * 

MIDTOST  FOOD  OUTLOOK 

Asparagus,  tomatoes  and  leaf  lettuce  will  "be  the  leading  contenders 
for  the  housewive' s  favor  at  most  Midwestern  fresh  food  markets  during  the 
coming  week.    Asparagus  is  now  "being  harvested  in  Michigan  and  as  far  west 
as  Oregon, 

G-reen  "beans,  .onions,  and  potatoes  will  "be  in  general  good  supply  along 
with  oranges  which  still  maintain  their  position  as  the  "best  "buy  in  fruits. 
Florida  watermelors  are  reaching  Midwest  markets  in  increasing  quantities 
although  prices  are  still  high.      A  cheery  note  for  cantaloup  lovers  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  estimated  1944  acreage  for  cantaloups  in  Indiana  is  ex- 
pected to  "be  considera"bly  larger  than  last  year.    You  may  expect  the  first 
few  cases  of  Indiana/ r^sf»Derries  to  "be  offered  for  sale  a"bout  June  10.  Red 
rasp"berries  will  follow  "by  a"bout  ten  days.    The  price  —  very  high.  Michigan 
reports  that  on  May  1,  prospects  for  apples,  cherries, •  plums  and  pears  were 
the  "best  in  five  years. 

Oh  yes,  -  -  -  there  are  plenty  of  -  -  EGGS,  everywhere  I 

*  * 
*  * 
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POST-INVASIOIT  TASK  FORCE. ^IMIfflA. 

Even  as  the  war  has  been  carried  into  fortress  Europe,  another  day  of 
invasion  approaches.    The  time  when  food  and  life-line  supplies  go  in  for 
the  relief  of  the  liberated  peoples.    As  each  military  objective  is  gained, 
the  second  step  will  "be  to  bring  health  and  rehabilitation  to  the  civilians 
behind  the  fighting  lines.     This  work  toward  world  recovery  will  be  carried 
on  by  UlTREii.         the  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  of  the  forty- 
four  united  and  associated  nations. 


UNRHA.,  established  last  November  has  the  huge  and  immediate  task  of 
taking  over  after  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  and  providing  the  liberated  sec- 
tions with  aid  and  relief.    This  means  importing  additional  food  to  supply 
any  deficiency.     It  vrill  mean  additional  medical  supplies,  clothing,  soap, 
and  the  necessities  of  life  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and  pestilence. 
Arrangements  will  also  be  made  by  IBTRSA  for  the  return  of  refugees  and  exiles 
to  their  homes«    Over  20  million  people  throughout  Europe  will  be  returning 
to  their  homes  and  at  present  may  be  two  or  three  countries  away  from  their 
native  soil,    UMRR^t  will  also  assist  in  the  resumption  of  urgently  needed 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  and  the  restoration  of  services  such 
as  transport  and  public  utilities  which  are  essential  to  relief.    Once  the 
relief  and  rehabilitation  phases  are  accomplished,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
various  nations  themselves  to  choose  other  means  than  UMRRA.  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  long-term  national  planning. 

UNRRA  has  recognized  from  the  start  the  widespread  shortages  of  certain 
foodstuffs  and  the  difficulties  of  wartime  shipping.     It  will  take  steps  at 
once  to  obtain  from  the  soil  of  the  occupied  countries  and  from  sea  fisheries 
the  maximum  food  in  the  shortest  possible  time.    To  aid  in  the  Recovery  Program, 
UNRHA.  has  proposed  the  following  six-point  program: 

(more) 
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1,  That  for  the  first  crop  year  after  li'beration  an  absolute  prior:^  . 
ity  in  liberated  coujitries  tie  given  to  the  production  of  food  for 
direct  human  consumption, 

2.  That  specific  attention  "be  devoted  to  the  production  of  those 
vegetables  and  pulses  (edible  seeds  of  leguminous  crops  such  as 
peas,  "beans,   etc.)  which  have  a  high  protein  or  vitamin  content; 
particularly  that  potatoes  and  their  use  for  human  consumption 
he  increased  to  the  maximum;  and  that  a  high  priority  he  given 
to  imports  of  seed  potatoes  and  to  seeds  of  other  vegetables 
such  as  cabbage,  Savoys  (  a  type  of  cabbage),  Swedes,  turnips, 
and  carrot  So 


3,    That  assistance  bfe  given  by  UlTRRA.  to  the  restoration  of  necessary 
processing  facilities  in  order  to  utilize  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage the  foodstuffs  that  are  home-produced  and  imported;  also 
that  milling  ratios  in  the  liberated  areas  be  maintained  at  high 
levels:  e.g.,  wheat  at  85  percent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
food  value  from  bread  grains^ 

4o    That  immediate  steps  be  teken  to  insure  the  early  expansion  of., 
fishing  and  the  whaling  industry  to  assist  in'meeting  the  short-. 
.     ages  9 f  animal  proteins,  fats,  and  vitamins,  .  . 

'Sa    That  prompt  action  to  the  same  end  be  taken  to  prevent  the  fur- 
th'^r  depletion  of  dairy  herds. .  .but  that  the  restoration  of  such 
expensive  forms  of  animal  husbandry  as  swine  and  poultry  pro- 
duction be  delayed. 

6,  "That  pending,  the  time  when  the  supply  and  import  situation  is 
better',  ' the .  importation  and  use  of  feeding  stuffs  for  milk  pro- 
duction be  given  priority  over  the  importation  and  use  of  feeding 
stuffs  for  other  livestock;  but  imports  even  for  milk  production 
should  receive,  in  principle,  secondary/  consideration  to  imports." 
"  of  food  for  direct  human  consumption;  also  having  regard  to  the 
'  importance  o"f  .milling  offals  as,  a  feed,  the  importation  of  grain 
should  have  priority  over  the  importation  of  flour;  afid  that, 
similarly,  th4  importation  of  vegetable  oil  seeds  should  have_ ' 
V    .priority  pveif  tha  manufactured  products. 


,EUSHES  OF  VITAMINS 


More  Sources  of  vitamins  have  been'the  subject  of  investigations  in 
several  agricultural  experiment  stations  over  the  country.     In  North  Dakota, 
"a  native  fruit  called  th^  Buffalo  Berry  proved  exceptionally  rich  in  ascorbic 
acid  (Vitamin  C),  even  richer  than  the  citrus  fruits  which  are  among  the  be«t- 
fruit  sources  for  Vitamin  C, 


A  generous  serving  of  the  berries  would  furnish  about  twice  the  stan- 
dard minimum  daily  allowance  of  Vitamin  C  recommended  by  the  ^''ational  Re- 
search Council,     Samples  of  jam  made  from  the  ripe  Buffalo  Berries  contained 
so  high  a  vitamin  content,  that  even  the  small  quantities  of  jam  that  are 
spread  on  bread  would  add  worthwhile  amounts  of  ascoi'bic  acid  tu  the  day's 
food  supply,  (more) 
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New  Hampshire  grown  wild  'olue"berries,  tested  "by  the  experiment  station 
in  ttat-  state,' ..contained,  a  fair  supply  of  Vitamin  C  if  eaten  raw — a  little 
less  t  Imfl  canned  tomato  juice;  '-  '  ■  . 

In  Hawaii,  papayas  were  found  relatively  high  in  ascorbic  acid,    T'he . 
]fe,walian  station  also  recommended  peanuts  for  thiamine  as  well  as  for  the.  high 
quality  of  their  protein. 

Two  varieties  of  .  pecans  were  found  to  he  high, in  thiamine  hut  poor  in 
rihoflaviri  hy  the  Arizona  station.    Minnesota  chemists  reported  that  .wild 
rice  was' foiind  a,  good  source  of  several  B  Vitamins-rthiamine,  riboflavin, 
nicotinic -acid,  and  pantothenic  acid, 

.*      *      *  .  .•  .  ■ 

;  ■     :        ,  , HEAYIBR  BESTRICTlOIsrS  IN  HEAVY  CESAM  ■  .  •  ,  . 

The  War  To od  Administration  has  announced  that  beginning  August  l?t., 
all  prescriptions  for  heavy  cream  must- be  approved  by  a  local  public  health 
officer  or  the  secretary  of  a  County  Medical  Society,  During  the  past  few 
months,  some  physicians  have  freely  prescribed  heavy  cream  for  their  patients. 
This  action  is  expected  to  limit  the  use  of  rich  cream  to  rare  cases  where 
it  may  be  required. 

At  the  same  time,  WPA  tightened •  its  ban  on  the  distribution  of  heavy 
cream' by  extending  the  limitation  to  include  cream  substitutes  in  addition 
to  fluid  cream  and  cream  products.    Beginning  August  1,  the  sale  of  cream 
.containing  more  than  19'  percent  of  any  kind  of  fat  will  be  prohibited.  This 
is  an  effort  . to  save  milk  solids  for  more  essential  wartime  uses,   v..  ... 

Effective  June  7,  heavy  cream  and  cream  products  may  no  longer  be  sold 
or  used 'by  hotels,  .restaurants,  and  other  eating  places,  except  for 
making  ice- cream«    The  present  definition  of  cream  products  has  been  broadened 
to  include  aerated  (aij*  expa-nded)  cream,  reconstituteii  cream,  and' those 
cream  products  to  which  sugar,  condiments,  spices,  flavoring,  or  similar 
ingredients  -  have  been  added,  . 

•  *      *  -  * 

■  •    ,         ■    ■        FOOD  FOTES  FHOM  ?HE1ICH  NEWSPAPERS'  ■••'''-'        •  " 
A  Q.uote  From  LeJOURUAL.  Lyons;  .  .  >•  -'^ -/-■,)  . 

" 'Condensed  milk  should  from  now  on  be  considered  not  as  a  normal  food 
but  as  a  medicine  ..as  valuable  and  rare  as  .insulin  or  the  anti-diphtheria 
senim, '  a  prominent  doctor  stated.  In  order  to  insure  the  best  and  fairest 
distribution,'  the  .Ministry  of  Food  Supp-ly  contemplates  entrusting  the  pro- 
fessional organization  of  physicians  with  the  task  of  distributing  condensed 
milk  cards  among  doctors,  each  of  them.' receiving  a  strictly  limited  monthly 
number  which  \fill.thus  be  delivered  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity." 

Le  PgTIT  BaUPIIUO-IS.  Grenable.  says;  ■ 

"Children  under  six  deprived  of  a  quarter  of  a  liter  (  a  liter  is  approx- 
imately a  quart)  of  milk  are  severely  handicapped  despite  the  grant  of  an 

■  (more) 
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extra  mont.hly  sugar  ration  of  125  grams,  namely  a"bout  18  small  lumps,  or 
half  a  lump  a  day,  which  is  a  totally  inadequate  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  a  daily  "bowl  of  milko"' 

_      #     #  # 
"L'ECLAISFuH  DS  MCE  printed  the  following  letter: -- 

.  .    .  "A  letter  is  published  from  a  mother  writing  on  "behalf  of  all  the  mothers 
in  her  district:    'Since  the  canned  milk  supply  is  reserved  for  children  under 
five  months  old,  children  from  five  to  eighteen  months  old  receive  the  same 
quantity  of  fresh  milk  as  children  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  months  old, 
which  is  unfair  hecause  while  the  latter  "begin  to  eat  a  little  of  everything, 
the  former  are  still  on  a  milk  diet  exclusively,  and  their  present  daily 
ration  is  insufficient.    On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  sugar  ration  of  "ba"bies, 
seven  lumps,  is  also  inadequate,    A  minimum  of  twelve  lumps  or  two  per  "bottle 
is  necessary,  according  to  the  doctors  themselves.     The  parents  make  up  the 
difference  from  their  ov;n  limited  ration,  "but  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion." 

#     #  # 

From  the  paper  AKBETET  in    Malmo,  comes  the  following  information; 

"Frenchmen  must  not  only  feed  the  invaders  "but  also  those  of  their 
•Qountrymen  who  are  at  present  working  in  Germany.     I>uring  lMovem"ber,  the  far- 
mers in  the  district  of  Central  France  were  forced  to  send  no  less  than  900 
animals-.to  G-ermaniyo  Thus  1700  animals  were  requisitioned  from  a  single  dis- 
trict in  one  montho 

"From  the  former  Free  Zone,  31  trains    each  carrying  450  requisitioned 
animals,  have  left  for  Germany  every  month.    Before  the  German  invasion,  the 
annual  meat  supply  averaged  a"bout  82  pounds  (European  pound  is  12  ounces)  per 
person.      How  it  averages  hardly  10  pounds." 

"Recently  the  occupa-timal- authorities  ordered  2,000  tons  of  "butter  to 
"be  delivered  every  month  during  1944,     Therefore  the  majority  of  the  French 
population,  as  they  cannot  afford  to  "buy  on  the  Black  Market,  have  not  "been 
a'ble  to  get  any  "butter  at  all."  ' 

"Only  a  part  of  the  ration  of  the  following  commodities  can  "be  o"btained 
legally:     Sugar,  coffee,  "bread,  flour,  rice  and  meat.     The  only  food  commod- 
ity of  which  a  full  ration  can  "be  o"btained  is  potatoes.     The  following  are 
impossi'ble  to  o"btain  legally:     Eggs,  "butter,  margarine,  cheese  and  marmalade, 
"V"egeta"bles, .  fish,  oysters  and  mussels  are  sometimes  availat'le,  (■'figuring 
the  value  of  a  franc  at  4  cenis,  and  pounds  in  U.S.  weight):  Black  l-'Iarket 
prices. in  March  1944  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux  were  ss  fol- 
lows:   Beef  $3  a  pound;  Eggs  $4  a  dozen;  Sugar  $8  a  pound;  Coffee  $2V  a 
pound;  Carrots  $3  a  "bunch;  Potatoes  80  cents  a  pound;  Bread  $2.67  per  pound," 


*      *  * 
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•    ...  -  CAMIN5  CEFTBR  111  PUEBLO  COUHTY 

Every  d-ay  and  many  nights,  the  Canning  Center  at  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
started  in  April  1943,  is  a  hive  of  activity.    Beginning  in  the  spring  with 
the  preservation  of  grapefruit,  rhuhar"b  and  asparagus,  the  Center  was  ready 
for  June  Open  House  with  exhibits  on  thfe  entire  Victory  Garden  Program,  in- 
cluding suggestions  for  fighting  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Demonstrations 
of  the  actual  canning  of  pineapple,  peas,  and  rabbit  and  the  preparation  of 
peas  for  freezing,  as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  pea  sheller,  were  featured 
•in  the  kitchen. 

Victory  gardeners  wholeheartedly  support  the  Center,  bringing  their 
own  produce  to  can  and  posting  notices  at  the  Center  of  fresh  produce  they 
have  to  sell.    Produce  dealers  and  truck  gardeners  also  keep  records  in  the 
office  of  what  they  have  to  sell,  taking  orders  through  the  Center  and  de- 
livering directly  there,  saving  money,  time,  and  transportation. 

In  the  Pall  of  1943,  many  pounds  of  venison  and  elk  were  brought  to  the 
Center  for  canning.    Much  of  this  meat  v/ould  have  spoiled  had  the  Center  not 
offered  the  opportunity  for  preserving  it.    Chili  con  carne  was  especially 
popular,  with  sometimes  100  pounds  of  beans  handled  for  this  purpose  in  a 
single  day. 

Canning  meats  for  barbecued  ribs,  chill  con  came,  mincemeat  and  the 
usual  soups  and  stews  was  one  of  the  main  activities  when  the  butchering 
season  got  under  way.    Preserving  meat  called  for  the  knowledge  of  cutting 
the  meat  properly,  so  meat  blocks  and  other  equipment  were  obtained  and  a 
demonstration  was  given  by  the  Extension  animal  husbandman.    Exhibits  in 
connection  with  it  included  ways  of  using  the  head  and  organs  of  the  pig 
in  the  way  of  making  scrapple,  panhas,  headcheese,  canned  pork  and  beans, 
and  canned  meat  stock  for  seasoning. 

When  cold  weather  came  a  winter  garden  was  planted  at  the  Center  in 
large  tubs  and  boxes.    Rhubarb,  parsley  and  other  greens  were  grown  in  the 
gunny  windows,    A  look  at  the  records  show  that  the  2,000  people  who  have 
used  this  Center  have  canned  nearly  64,000  Jars  of  food.    Last  summer  the 
Center  answered  25  to  75  telephone  calls  daily,  and  filled  requests  for 
more  than  2,000  recipes.    In  addition,  80  pressure  canners  were  checked. and 
19  demonstrations  in  canning,  freezing,  and  butchering  were  given  at  the 
Center,     Sixty  persons  planned  an  entire  canning  budget,  .  ..- 

The  American  Women's  Voluntary  Services  set  up  the  Center  in  a  building 
formerly  used  for  an  NYA  housing  project,     The  building  was  centrally  lo- 
cated, wfell  lighted  and  equipped  with  electricity,   sinks  and  four  stoves. 
A  garden  committee  representing  both  t-he  city  and  the  -county  was  responsible 
for  securing  additional  equipment;  Commercial  firms  donated  such  items  as., 
stoves  and  an  icebox.    Other  equipment',  including  canners,  and  miscellaneous 
items  'were  secured  from  the  Office  of  Distribution  stock  of  former  WPA  . 
equipment.    Two  experienced  Home  Demonstration  Club- members  serve  ^as  super- 
visor and  assistant,  and  the  county' agent  assists  with  the  Victory  Garden 
Program.    A  nutrition  specialist  acts  as  technical  adviser  on  food  preser- 
vation.   The  recreation  commission  assumes  financial  responsibility  for 
installations,  cleaning  and  placards,  charging  50  cents  for  a  half  day  and 
75  cents  for  a  whole  day  to  cover  these  expenses, 

*        'Ic  * 
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DOIBLE  DI'^aPSUD  ON  WASTE  FATS 

The  homemaker  who  despodts waste  fat  at  the  hutcher's  counter  can  check 
two  credits  to  her  accotinto . .  she  is  sending  a  strategic  war  comnoditsr  to  the 
"battle  lines  and  e'arning  ration  points  for  family  food  purchases, 

Lee  Marshall,  Director  of  Distrihution,' ^-'.fer  Food  Administration,  urges 
American  women  to  continue  saving  all  their  used  cooking  fat  and  to  turn  ■.. 
it  in  to  their  "butchers,     Eor  every  pound  of  used  fat,  "butchers  v/ill  pay 
4  cents  and  2  red  points,    Mr,  Marshall  says,  "We  do  not  want  to  take  good  food 
fats  and  use  them  for  non-food  industrial  purposes  if  it  can -"be  avoided. 
The  Conservation  of  used  fats  "by  every  homemaker  can  help  in  this  situation," 

As  the  Invasion  progresses,  every  effort  on  the  home  front  should 
redou"ble, .  .not  slack  off.     Just  after  many  meats  "became  point-free,  fat 
collections  declinedto  some  extent.    Although  the  latest  reports  indicate 
that  Collectors  are  now  on  the  upswing  again  they  must  "be  stepped  up  still 
furtherc.to  a"bout  twice  the  rate  of  collections  at  the  end  of  1943,  And 
with  larger  quantities  of  food  fats  available  for  cooking,   it  should  "be 
possi'ble  for  American  women  to  meet  the  goal  of  230  million  pounds  for  1944, 

Before  the  War  started,  lands  in  the  Far  East  now  held,  "by  Japan  sup-  -, 
plied  the  TJo  So  annually  with  more  than  one  "billion  pounds  of  fats  that 
were  used  for  industrial  parposes,   such  as  pharmaceuticals,  paints,  soap 
and  lu"bricS.nt3.    VJith  the  loss  of  this  source  added  to  today's  greater 
needs  for'making  synthetic  ' nib "ber,  gunpowder,  medicines,  and  scores  of. 
other ' wartime  essentials,  manufacturers  are  dependent  upon  housewives  to  - 
salvage  a  considera"bly  greater  amount  of  u  sed  household  fats, 

*      *  * 

MIDIVEST  FOOD  OUTLOOK 

Green- beans  consHtute  the  best  food  buy  for  homemakers  throughout  most 
of  the  Region  this  week.    The  "snaps"  are  arriving  from    Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana and  Elorida,     In  addition,  offerings  of  wax  beans  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Carolinas,  along  with  lima  beans  from  Florida  are  on  sale  at  most  markets. 
Cucumbers,  lettuce,  green  peas  and  spinach  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
market  stocks  v;ith  diminishing  supplies  of  asparagus,     Eeavy  shipments  of 
outgrown  tomatoes  have  yet  to  reach  the  distribution  centers. 

Over  2,000  crates  of  black  raspberries  in  the  growing  sections  of  Indi- 
ana are  expected  to  go  to  market  the  week  of  June  12,     Red  raspberries  from 
the  same  district  will  follow  in  a"bout  a  week, 

Ohio  reports  that  the  homegrown  red  cherry  season  is  at  its  peak  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  state.     Since  red  cherries  are  only  available  for  a 
short  time,  we  suggest  that  you  keep  on  the  watch  for  this  fruit  in  your 
community.    The  cherry  is  blessed,  with  plenty  of  color  and  flavor.  Although 
•not  outstanding  in  food  value,  it  most  assuredly  deserves  attention.  The 
flavor  itself  is  well  worth  while,. 

The  cantaloup  season  v/ill  soon  be  upon  us,    All  signs  point  to  a  good 
crop  this  year,  .  - 


*      *  * 


SPECIAL 


The  following  statement  was  issued  by  Judge  Jones,  Saturday,  June  10: 

"Temporarily,  we  have  more  eggs  in  this  country  than  our  cold 
storage  capacity  can  care  for, 

"We  need  the  help  of  every  home  in  America  to  meet  an  emergency 
storage  problem  so  as  to  save  from  spoilage  eggs  that  will  he  needed 
in  the  future.    There  are  1400  carloads  —  25  million  dozens  of  eggs 
for  which  no  cold  storage  space  can  he  found.     If  every  housewife  will 
buy  an  extra  dozen  of  eggs  and  store  them  in  her  refrigerator,   she  can 
help  to  meet  this  emergency  storage  problem. 

"Egg  production  this  spring  has  been  rtmning  ahead  of  current 
needs.     Commercial  cold  storage  space  is  crowded  to  capacity.  Family 
refrigerators  offer  the  only  opportunity  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 
Egg  production  has  begun  to  decline  seasonally  and  if  the  current 
abundance  can  be  saved, it  will  soon  be  possible  to  handle  all  supplies 
in  the  usual  manner," 
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MEAT  MAEEg  THE  GHASE 

When  your  listeners  go  to  the  meat  counters  during  the  next  three  months, 
they  may  expect  to  find  ■beef,..'but  perhaps  not  just  the  cuts  they  would  like 
or  which  they  have  the  money  to  "buy.    With  record  numhers  of  cattle  to  be 
marketed,  "beef  supplies  should  continue  at  or  near  present  levels  for  the 
next  few  weeks  at  least,    I'larketings  during  the  spring  were  greater  than  a 
year  ago,  and  civilian  meat  consumption  for  the  first  five  months  of  1944 
has  "been  at  the  annual  rate  of  about  150  pounds, .  .nearly  25  pounds  more  than 
we  consumed  back  in  1935-39. 

Of  Course,  this  beef  won't  all  be  prime  cuts.     Cattle  cannot  be  e3cpected 
to  h^ve  the  finish    it    had    before    the  v/ar,    A  tremendous  increase  in  cattle 
numbers  in  relation  to  feed  and  the  necessity  of  spreading  our  feed  supplies 
for  maximum  production  doesn't  allow  for  fancy  feeding. 

Standards  set  by  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  over  seven  grades 
of  beef ,. .prime,  choice,  good,  commercial,  utility,  cutter  and  canner,  Eor 
the  duration  of  the  Emergency,  prime  and  choice  grades  have  been  combined 
and  stamped  as  choice.     For  "choice"  beef  the  bones  are  soft  and  pink  which 
indicates  the  meat  is  from  a  young  animal,  either  a  steer  or  heifer.  The 
back  and  loin  fat  is  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and 
white  in  color.    Also  marble-like  lines  of  fat  are  well  distributed  through 
the  meat.    Choice  grades,  even  before  the  War  were  only  slightly  less  inferior 
in  quality  and  finish  to  prime  cuts.    Beef  in  the  "good"  grade  Is  above  the 
average,    G-enerally  it  has  too  much  or  too  little  fat  to  be  classified  in-  the 
higher  grades.    "Commercial"  grade  beef  is  the  most  widely  sold.     It  has  a 
fair  finish  and  quality.  Certain  portions  of  the  meat  are  better  than  others* 
In  the  commercial  grade,  there  may  not  be  as  much  fat  covering, 
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And  this  fat  may  "be  soft  and  slightly  yellow.    Also  there  are  few  or  no 
fat  lines.    Commercial  grade  "beef  is  most  plentiful  in  the  summer  and  fall. 
In  the  "utility"  grade  "beef,  the  bones  are  frequently  prominent,  hard  and 
white.     There  is  less  flesh  as  compared  to  the  better  grades.    What  fat  there 
is,  is  usually  of  a  pronotinced  yellow  color  and  generally  found  on  the  loins 
and  ribs.    The  flesh  is  soft  and  dark  red. 

The  cutter  and  canner  grades  come  mostly  from  cows,  and  the  meat  is  of 
low  finish  and  quality.    There  is  very  little  fat  and  the  flesh  soft  and  dark 
red,  hut  entirely  edible.    Some  of  this  beef  is  canned  or  ground  and  used  in 
sausage, 

September,  October  and  November  are  the  months  when  the  greatest  number 
of  cattle  go  to  market.    During  the  months  of  heavy  marketing,  the  War  Pood 
Administration  does  most  of  its  .buying  for  military  and  war  service'  require- 
ments.   As  the  supply  of  beef  to  market  lessens  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the 
G-overnment  purchases  are  reduced  so  that  civilians  get  more  of  the  available 
supply.    At  present,  only  35  percent  of  the  federally  inspected  beef  of  grades 
which  meet  army  specifications  is  set  aside  for  Government  purchases  for  our 
armed  forces.    During  the  winter,  it  was  50  percent  of  these  grades  and  80 
percent  of  the  canner  and  cutter  gradeso    No  canner  and  cutter  beef  is  set 
aside  now,  but  the  army  is  taking  utility  as  well  as  the  higher  grade  cuts, 

*      *  * 

E&GS  SHELL  THE  NATION 

Eggs  still  continue  as  one  of  the  most  plentiful  protein  foods  in  the 
coTontry,    The  Trade  and  the  Government  have  been  working  to  absorb  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  egg  production,    ^onsumers  too,  have  been  asked  to  make 
extra  purchase.s.     Since  the  problem  of  saving  this  food  commodity  continues, 
homemakers  are  urged  to  store  an  extra  dozen  in  the  refrigerator  at  home  or  to 
put  additional^  dozens  down,  in  waterglass  for  use  later  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  ,  ,  ■ 

Total  farm  and  back-yard  flock  production  from  January/  1  to  date  is 
estimated  at  over  two  and  a  half  billion  dozen.    This  is  an  increase  of 
approximately . 8  percent  (200  million  dozen)  over  the  first  half  of  last 
year.    Consumption, ,, .though  at  an  all  time  high. ..was  abbut  4  percent  greater 
for  the  period  and  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increase  in  production. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  of  absorbing  present  supplies  is  due  to  storage, 
shortage.     Then  too».v. egg  grading,  breaking  and  drying  plants,  though  opera- 
ting at  near  capacity  peak, have  been  handicapped  by  insufficient  labor. 

The  V/ar  Food  Administration  is  purchasing  dried  eggs  for  Lend-Lease  .. 
requirements...  It  is  also  purchasing  fresh  shell  eggs  ta  support  producer 
prices  as  required  by  law,  -If  eggs  were  allowed  to  fall  in  price,  the  pro- 
ducers would .probably  liquidate  their  flocks  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  eggs  ^^^x-^^^^r.     From  January  to  date,  the  War  Food 
Administration  purchases  of /eggs  alone  topped  5  million  cases,  against  less  ^ 
than  40,000  cases  last  year  during  the  same  period.     Some  of  these  shell  eggs  * 
will  be  held  in  storage  for  civilian  purposes  during  the  fall  and  winter  in 
case  shortages  develop.     Others  are  being  broken  and  frozen  for  future  Lend- 
Lease  needs.     In  some  instances  where  egg  drying  plants  are  not  running  to 
capacity  at  the  present  time,  eggs  are  being  sold  back  to  these  plants, 
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Purchases  of  dried  egg  powder  "by  the  War  Tood  Administration  since  January 

1  have  heen  equivalent  .to  ahout  17  and  one-half  million  cases  of  shell  (30 

dozen  per  case)  eggs,'  All  dried  eggs  purchased  "by  the  WFA  go  as  Lend-Lease 
shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Bussia. 

It  is  reported  that  the  dried  eggs  to  Russia  are  used  solely  hy  the  armed 
forces.     In  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  past  two  years  they  are  also  distri- 
buted to  consumers.    The  standard  consumer  package  weighs  five  ounces  and  is 
equivalent  to  a  dozen  eggs.    These  dried  eggs  are  rationed  in  England, . .irfith 
each  adult  allowed  one  package  every  four  weeks  and  each  child  two  packages 
during  this  time,    Th-^g  an  adult  has  ahout  three  eggs  a  week -and  every  child 
ahout  six.    Bakers,  caterers  and  industrial  feeders  in  the  United  Kingdom 
report  that  they  couldn't  have  operated  without  American  eggs. 

Tell  your  listeners  to  get  that  extra  dozen  now  and  treat  the  family  to 
a  variety  of  egg  dishes, 

*  *  « 

EVEBYWHEaE  A  CHICK-CHICK 

"  chick-chick  here  and  a  chick-chick  there"  prohably  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing to  you  except  as  a  line  from  an  old  folk  song.    But  this  line  is  likely 
to  come  true  within  the  next  few  months.    From  now  on,  farmers  will  "be  cull- 
ing and  selling  large  numbers  of  fowl  to  get  rid  of  low  producing  hens.  This 
year  they're  being  asked  t.o...cull  their  flocks  even  more  carefully  than  usual 
because  of  the  short  feed  supplies  and  the  egg  marketing  difficulties.  In 
addition,  labor  and  storage  space  are  scarce.    Shortages  of  containers  and 
limited  shipping  facilities  are  two  more  problems  of  the  poultrymen.     So  with 
all  these  reasons,  a  heavy  supply  of  chickens- is  expected  on  the  market. 

As  there  will  be  rather  large  quantities  of  chicken  available  this  sum- 
mer, you'll  want  to  encourage  your  listeners  to  use  chicken  frequently  in 
their  menus.      It  is  quite  versatile  in  its  menu  adaptability.    Equal  in 
protein  value  to  prime  rib  roasts  and  Juicy  red  steaks,  chicken  is  a  he-man 
choice.    Easy  to  digest  and  .nutritious  as  well,  chicken  is  a  choice  deliaa^jy 
for  both  young  and  old.,,  Another  selling  point  for  chicken  is  that  it  is 
point-free. 

If  you're  planning  to  talk  about  ?Ghicken  cookery,.  USDA  Bulletin  No.  1888 
called  "Poultry  Cooking"  will  be  helpful  to  you.     It  gives  tested  methods 
for  all  the  popular  ways  of  preparing  chicken  from  the  young  fryer  to  the 
old  hen  that  has'  to  be  stewed,  .  The  bulletin,  completely  covers  poultry 

cookery  ,  with  timetables  and  pictures- showing  the  various  steps  in  frying 

and  stuffing  a  fowl^    Address  requests  for  this  bulletin  to  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture ^  Washington  25,  D,  C,  •  ' 

(Note:     Radio  commentators  may  apply  for  their  bulletins  from  the 
nearest  OD-VEA  Regional  Office.) 

*  *      *  .  _ 

■'  ■  FOLLOW  THE  RULES 

In  a  new  bulletin  called.  "Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  "Vegetables"  the  ^  ' 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition'  and  Home  Economics  of- the  U.S.  D,A.  has  simplifi'ed 
food  preservation  rules  and  timetables  into  an  easy-to-follow  pattern.        '  ' 

.....  ■     •  (more) 
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Illustrated,  step  "by  step,  the  "bulletin  shows  how  to  prej5are  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  carinirig-,  tells  what  kind  of  equipment  to  use,  mistakes  .to  avoid, 
and  the  time  schedules  for  processing,  ^  .  . 

On  the  attractive  cover  page  are  listed  these  seven  points  for  succes.sfxuL 
canning;  ,  . . 

1.  Can  only  fresh  food,  in  tip-top  condition, 

2.  Haye  food,  jars,  everything  used  in  canning,  thoroughly  clean. 

3.  ;Work  quickly,   so  as  to  can  "freshness^, 

4.  Heat  food  ho-t  enough  and  long  enough  to  make  "bacteria  and  organisms 
harmless  so  they  won't  "work"  in  the  food  and  make  it  spoil. 

5.  Follow  up-to-date  directions  and  timeta"bles,  "backed  up  "by  scientific 
research^ 

6.  Make  sure  jars  are  sealed  airtight,  to  keep  spoilage  organisms  outside, 

7.  Store  canned  food  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place. 

This  publication  takes  tha  place  of  A¥I-41,  "Wartime  Canning  of  Fruits 
and  ■Vegeta"bles"  and  aWI-61,  "Canning  Tomatoes",    The  "bulletin  "Home  Canning 
of  Fruits  and  Vegeta"bles"  AV/I-gS,  may  "be  secured  free  upon  request  "by  writing  - 
to  the  Of f ice. of ■ Information,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D,  C.    Radio  commentators  may  get  their  copies  from  the  nearest  Regional  \ifFA 
Office  of  Distri"bution,  5  South  Wa"bash  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois, 

*      *  * 

■  WOMEN'S  LAND  AM.  GOES  TO.  CW  '       .  , 

Summer  camps  for  the  "blue  denim  clad  workers  of  the  Women's  Land  Army 
are  again  taking  roll  call.    These  working  camps  for  working  women  may  he 
set  up  in  unused  school  houses,  grange  halls,  hotels,  inns,  country  houses 
or  tent  cities  in  forests  or  meadows.    In  many  cases  they're  located  in  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  country. . .near  lakes,  rivers  or  streams.  .  .  ; 

Women's  Land  Army  Qamps  are  planned  for-  efficiency  and  the  health  of  the 
workers  who  have  enrolled  to  help  farmers .plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  the 
1944  crops.     They  provide  sleeping  and  eating  arrangements  and  recreation 
rooms  for  evenings-,  S\indays  and  days  when  the  weather  is  too  bad  for  farm 
work.    These  camps  make  a  fine  place  to  spend  a  week  or  a  month  or  an  entire; 
summer  doing  an  essential  war  job  now  tha^ore  farm  men  have  gone  into  the 
armed  services,  ... 

These  centers  of  course,  will  house  only  workers  coming  some  distance. 
The  majority  of  the  WLA  workers  are  recruited  locally  and  live  at  home. 

About  800,000  women,  16  years  or  older,  are  needed'.to  help  with  this  year's 
food  crops.     Some  of  their  tasks  will  be  to  detassel  hybrid  seed  corn  in  the  || 
midwest,   shock  wheat  in  North  Dakota,  pick  cotton  and^shake  peanuts  in  the 
South,  pick  potatoes  in  Maine  and  Idaho,  and  pick,  grade  and  pack  fruits  and.  . 
fresh  vegetables  oti  the  East  and'West;  coasts,  (more) 
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Women  in  farm  work  don't  get  rich  quickly,  "but  they  earn  the  prevail- 
ing farnl  wage  in  each  locality.    These  wages  vary  as  to  region(  work  and 
skill.    In  addition  to  financial  gain  though,  memhers  of  the  WLA  return 
home  with  "browned  skins,  renewed  vigor  of  mind  and  "body  and  a  knowledge 
that  they  are  in  the  Victory  drive. 

Women  in  good  health  who  have  any  free  time  this  summer  are  urged 
to  find  out  about  the  WIA  and  how  they  can  h6^1p.    Individuals  now  contact 
the  local  county  Extension  agent  or  the  nearest  Farm  Placement  Of f  ice  for 
information  on  the  food  march  to  Victory, 

■  ■        smmm  our  food  basket 

Under  a  system  of  allocation,  American  food  makes- a  maximum  contrihu- 
tion  to  military  needs  and  still  provides  civilians  at  home  with  adequate 
diets.    After  detailed  research  and  adjustment  to  supply,  the  War  Food 
Administration  has  estimated  that  approximately  13  l/2  percent  of  our  total 
food  in  1944  will  go  to  meet  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Military  and  War 
Services;  "that -75  percent  \fill  go  to'  civilians;. .and' the  remaining'll '  1 /s -per- 
cent •  .will  "go  tb  the-'United' Kingdom,' Hassia^  liberated  areas,  U.S.  territories 
and  commertial  escports,  ■ 

As  America  got  deeper  into  the  War,  it  ."became  apparent  that  despite 
record  production  there  would  he  no  surplus  of  f ood, .. .outside  of  certain 
perishahle  products.    The  system  of  allocation  came  ahout  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient method  of  distribution.    First,  the  President,  under  authority 
contained  in  the  second  War  Powers  Act,  set  up  the  mechanism  to  make  allo- 
cations.   The  War  Food  Administrator  delegated  the  a:4rector  of  Jbod  Distri- 
bution to  assemble  food  requests  from  all  claimant  agencies  and  to  adjust 
them  in  terms  of  supplies  and  to  resolve  conflicts  where  possible. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  requirements  of  each  of  the  claimant  agencies 
are  presented  with  s  tat ements  of  justification  and  the  needs- to  be  met. 
Requirements  are  presented  for  current  and  future  needs... they  are  left 
flexible  to  allow  for  changing  military  needs,  supply,  and  shipping  facil- 
ities. When  all  the  claims  are  in,  a  supply  estimate  committee  for  each 
commodity  predicts  the  amount  of  food  which  will  be  available  from  domestic 
and  foreign  sources  even  making  allowances  for  extremes  of  weather. 

A  trial  balance  sheet  with  the  requirements  for  each  food  commodity 
is  then  set  down  against  the  estimated  supply.    If  the  supply  of  an  article 
is  short,  each  claimant  reviews  his  claim' and  sometimes  a  more  plentiful  food 
is    substituted  or  the  request    is    pared  down.    Finally,  the  allocation 
is  put  into  effect  by  the  War  Food  Administrator'., 

U.  S.  allocation  procedure  ties  in  with  international  allocations  in 
order  that  world  food  supplies  may  be  put  to  the  most  effective  war  use  . 


«      *  « 


MIDV/EST  FOOD  OUTLOOK 


Most  foods  will  be  in  good  supply  in  the  Midwest  during  the  early 
summer.    Because  of  the  large  seasonal  increase  in  milk  production,  rela- 
tively more  fluid  milk  products  and  more  ice  cream  of  higher  fat  solid 
content  will  he  marketed  in  civilian  channels. 

The  outlook  for  fresh  fruits  such  as  peaches,  pears,  and  apples,  is 
hetter  than  last  year.     The  early  peach  crop  is  indicated  to  he  more  than 
tv/ice  as  large  as  last  year's  very  short  crop,  hut  somewhat  helow  the  1933- 
42  average.    Early  Eose  and  Hiley  Belle  varieties  of  peaches  are  now  arriving 
in  some  volume.     Supplies  of  citrus  fruits  will  continue  large, 

Cucumhers,  tomatoes,  and  fresh  green  peas  are  the  current  attraction 
in  the  Chicago  market  area.     Tomatoes,  incidentally,  are  available  now  in 
nearly  all  sections,     Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  hothouse  tomatoes  are  expected 
to  reach  the  market^in  a  volume  of  at  least  35,000  baskets  this  coming 
week,    Fifteen  hundred  baskets  of  tomatoes  from  Indiana  will  be  placed  on 
the  market  within  the  next  few  days.    Early  cabbage  is  expected  from  Indiana 
growing  districts  the  week  of  June  19  and  preparations  for  heavy  shipments 
are  being  made  for  the  week  of  June  26, 

The  peak  movement  of  homegrown  raspberries  will  take  place  some  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  The  overall  berry  supply  continues  short 
and  prices  are  high.  -  . 

lie  iX 


ANOTHER  CHICAGO  COMMTION 

The  National  Convention  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  June  19  to  23,    Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food 
Administration,  and  Extension  Service  leaders.  Specialists  and  County 
Workers  from  throughout  the  nation  will  attend. 
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TOITSD  FOOD  TEAM 

Teamwork  among^  the  United  Nations  has  heen  one  of  the  achievements  of 
this  war.    But  unity  of  action  is  not  only  practiced  in  military  operations, 
.  The  Comhined  Food  Board  is  also  an  example  of  a  mutual  meeting  ground. 

This  Board,  created  "by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  composed  of  one  memher  from  each  of  the 
three  Allied  powers,, .The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  The 
War  Jood  Administrator    represents  the  United  States  on  this  Board.    There  is 
also  one  deputy  member  for  each  Board  memher,  one  executive  officer  and  one 
deputy  executive  officer  from  each  of  the  three  nations.    The  Board  has  the 
technical  assistance  of  various  international  commodity  committees.  These 
groups  deal  with  such  commodities  as  meat,  fish,  poultry,  fats,  sugar,  to- 
"bacco,  cereals  and  grains,  seeds,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
vitamins,  spices,  agricultural  machinery  and  fertilizers,    A  secretary  and 
assistant  secretary  are  provided  by  the  United  States  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
meetings  and  are  responsible  for  the  files  of  the  Board,    Special  committees 
are  also  appointed  by  the  Board  to  deal  with- commodities  that  do  not  come  in- 
to the  scope  of  existing  committees. 

Proposals  for  action  by  the  Combined  Food  Board  may  be  initiated  by 
any  member,  its  executive  officers  or  its  committees.    The  executive  officers 
direct  the  work  of  the  commodity  committees  and  place  their  recommendations 
before  the  Board  members  for  action.    The  executive  officers  carry  out  in- 
structions of  the  Board  and  coordinate  action  which  is  being  taken  in  respect 
to  each  food  product, 
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The  Board  has  no  authority  to  dictate  international  allocations.  It 
is  merely  a  meeting  ground  where  mutal  problems  dealing  v/ith  food,  shipping 
or  supply  are  discussed.    Then  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  Allied 
Nations  or  nations  affected,    Mhen  95  percent  of  the  exportable  supplies  of 
rice  producing  areas  of  the  world  fell  to  Japan,  the  Board  discussed  ways 
of  increasing  rice  production  and  dividing  up  the  available  supply.    And  though 
there  may  be  ample  wheat  in  Australia,  it  is  of  no  value  to  those  v/ho  need  it 
unless  it  can  be  utilized  by  them.    In  this  case  the  subject  of  supply  and 
transportation  is  also  a  concern  of  the  Board,    As  more  of  the  enemy  occupied 
lands  are  liberated  by  the  Allied  armies,  it  ^vill  be  the  duty  of  the  Combined 
Food  Board  to  consider  how  the  needs  of  the  people  can  best  be  met  until  the 
liberated  people  can  fend  for  themselves, 

■         :  .  .       .     .  , .       *  *  * 

FOOD  FOR  R'"LIBF  FEEDI^TG  ABROAD 

In  contrast  to  the  German  method  of  conquest,  the  Allied  amies  carrj'' 
sufficient  food  not  only  to  feed  themselves  but  to  assist  peoples  freed  from 
Axis  domination.    Despite  the  great  needs  forecast,  the  United  States  now  has 
an  adequate  stoclcpile  of  food  in  Europe  or  earmarked  for  that  use  to  take  care 
of  .relief ■ needs  for  the  next  few  months*'     -  ' 

In  June  10  issue  of  Round-Up  we  told  how  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  would  take  over  relief  feeding  in  the  liberated 
countries.    In  the  beginning  stages  of  occupation,  however,  the  Allied  armies 
will  talce  care  of  all  food  distribution  in  a  freed  area,,, just  as  they  are 
now  doing  in  Rome,    This  is  in  line  with  combat  necessity.    As  the  Allied 
forces  move  forward,  military  control  vdll  be  relinquished.    Then  one  of  two 
agencies  mil  take- over , the  job.    If  the  liberated  territory  is  an  Allied  area 
with  adequate  finances'  or  credit  in  international  trade,  that  country  will 
bear- part  or  all  responsibility  for  relief  supplies.    If  an  Allied  country  has 
no  Foreign  Exchange  Resources, ,, as  Greece, , .UNRRA  vdll  assist. 

The  requirements  presented  by  UNRRA  for  food  in  this  country  and  also 
those  made  by  the  paying  governments  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  before  any. .actual  allocation  is  made.    Dependent-  on 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress',  UNRRA  vd.ll  present  requirements  for  food 
from  the  United  States  through  Foreign  Scdnomic  Administration,    The  War  Food 
Administration  will  do  the  buying  in  this  country. 

The  chief  foods  to  be  distributed  will  be. wheat,  cereal,  canned  and 
dried  milk,  cheese,  salt  pork,  canned  meat  and  fish.    At  present  the  reserves 
of  these  foods  vdll  take  care  of  relief  feeding.    Replacements  will  be  made  ■ 
as  demands  are  made  on  the  reserve  the  ¥ar  Food  Administration  intends- to  buy 
in  accordance  with  foreseeable  objectives.    The  only  exception  to  this  -rule 
will  be  when  the  Government  buys  to  ftilfill  support  price  pledges.    Any  tem- 
porary abundance  is  a  small  pidce  to  pay  for  being  sm-e  of  enough  food. 

At  present  the  Government  is  buj'-ing  about  8  million  dollars*  worth  of 
food  a  day,  and  more  than  a  quart c-r  of  a  million  tons  of  food  a  month  are 
exported.    To  keep  the  stocks  in  good  condition,  the  food  is  inspected  at 
intervals  and  frequent  inventories  are  taken.    If  stock  held  in  I'eserve  is  no 
longer  needed  because  of  a  military  change,  and  the  trade  has  a  demand,  ad~ 
ditional  food  is  released  for  civilians.    Reserves  are  maintained  and  stocks 
Hurned", , ,as  in  commercial  fields. 


A  PLOT  AGAINST  THE  EIIEIff 

American  seeds  are  taking  a  part  in  victory  by  global  encirclement. 
Corn  seed  from  Iowa  is  gromng  in  the  rich  gumbo  and  volcanic  ash  soils  of 
distant  South  Pacific  military  bases.    Thousands  of  American  soldiers  who  are 
prisoners  behind  German  lines  are  or  will  be  eating  fresh  vegetables  grown 
from,  seeds  from  home.    In  thirty-one  countries  and  territories  over  the'  world, 
many  of  the  beans,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  peas,  radishes,  cucumbers  and  cab- 
bages harvested  this  year  will  have  an  American  inheritance. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  crops  raised  in  South  Pacific  battlefield 
gardens  alone  will  be  valued  at  11  million  dollars.    And  this  cash  value  is  far 
exceeded  by  the  worth  American  fighting  forces  attach  to  the  fresh  vegetables 
that  remind  them  of  food  at  home©    Though  the  15,000  pounds  of  seeds  shipped 
to  American  prisoners  is  small  compared  with  the  millions  of  pounds  produced 
annually  in  this  country,  the  resultant  supply  of  fresh' vegetables  will  mean 
variety  in  prison  fare  for  a  maximum  of  400,000  soldiers. 

Since  last  July,  18  million  pounds  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable'  seeds,,, 
about  5  percent  of  our  productiono , .have  been  shipped  to  our  Allies  and  armed 
forces  abroad.    The  largest  o^^uantityc ,  af our  and  a  half  million  pounds  went  to 
Russia,    The  smallest  amoun-*:  shipped  has  been  35  pounds  to  Ethopiao  Varying 
quantities  between  these  high  and  low  figures  have  been  shipped  to  England, 
Australia,  various  sections  in  Africa,  the  Yifest  Indies,  Ceylon  and  Central  and 
South  America, 

The  seeds  could  have  gone  on  a  single  10,000  ton  cargo  ship.    Had  we  ship- 
ped food  produced  from  this  seed,  we  would  have  filled  the  entire  available 
space  on  950  ships  of  the  same  capacity.    The  shipments  of  seed  mean  a  saving 
of  U.  S,  manpower  and  equipment  and  allow  for  the  increased  transportation  of 
men  ahd  war  materials. 

At  current  prices  these  seeds  would  have  produced  tv/o  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  food.    As  seed  they  cost  us  six  million  dollars.    And  based  on  our 
standards  of  living,  vegetables  raised  from  these  seeds  would  feed  some  500 
million  people  for  an  entire  year.    That's  one-fourth  of  the  world's  population. 

Even  as  vegetable  seeds  are  essential  for  the  production  of  food,  feed 
seeds  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  feed  for  livestock.    Shipments  of 
feed  seeds  are  still  limited  because  of  insufficient  acreage  planted,  in  viev/ 
of  the  need  for  direct  food  crops,  lack  of  labor,  winter  killing  of  alfalfa 
and  red  clover,  and  heavy  demands  on  hay  in  this  country,      .     .  .  .• 

Almost  the  entire  Lend-Lease  demands  for  field  seed  have  been  to  Russia  r- 
and  the  United  Kingdom,    In  Russia,  thousands  of  acres  have  become  pastures 
for  great  herds  of  livestock.    Grass  seeds  are  also  important  to  military 
forces  in  England'  and  other  countries,    Am.erican  and  Allied  fighting  planes 
land  on  fields  protected  against  wash  and  erosion  by  cover  crops  from  American 
seeds, 

■  At  present  seed  growers  of  America  are  producing  vegetable  seeds  for 
expanded  home  food  programs ,and  for  increased  shipment  abroad.    At  the  same 
time  they  are  trying  to  expand  production  to  such  an  extent -that  there  mil  be 
a  stockpile  against  the  day  v;hen  American  seeds  will  play  a  living  role  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  world. 
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EIES  ONTKE  POTATO 


Potatoes  are  appearing  in  more  forms  these  days  than  the'  familiar  baked 
or  mashed  vegetable  at  the  dinner  table.    They  are  going  to  war  in  the  form 
of  industrial  alcohol,  glucose  sirap,  textile  sizing  and  as  rations  in  live- 
stock feed. 

In  1943,  the  biggest  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  in  history, , .about  470,000,000 
bushels  o .  uY/ere  harvested.    Since  there  were  more  spuds  than  could  be  used 
through  normal  food  channels  and  for  existing  dehydrating  plants  to  absorb, 
the  Government  fulfilled  its  promise  of  taking  over  any  surplus  at  prices  sup- 
ported by  law, 

Viihat  to  do  with  these  Government  ovmed  potatoes  be'came  the  problem  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corboration,  the  agency  in  1943  administering  support 
price  funds.    The  Noo  1  comr.iercial  grades  were  made  available  to  consumers. 
The  Surplus  Removal  I'fbgram  was  designed  to  divert  only  lavf  grade  potatoes  in- 
to dehydrated  forms, 

I'Jilliam.  M  '  Case,  Head  of  the  Commodity  Ci'edit  Corporation's  Potato  Divi- 
sion, had  been  a  potato  famer  in  Colorado  and  he  began  to  work  on  a  scheme 
of  making  use  of  the  pot  at-,  ullss 

Because  of  the  high  nitrogen  free  extract  or  carbohydrate  content  of 
potatoes  they  were  suitable  for  making  industrial  alcohol.    Distillers  can't 
use  rav\r  potatoes,  but  can  use  the  cooked  and  dehydrated  pulp  for  alcohol  imr- 
portant  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  and  munitions, 

Ifr,  Case  is  familiar  vdth  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  Colorado.  Re  noted 
that  large  sugar  factories  stood  idle  eight  months  of  the  year  and  thought 
the^r  could  be  used  for  dehydrating  potatoes.    Also  that  su;jar  beet  and  potato 
crops  grow  in  the  same  regions.    Experimentation  v/as  done  in  the  sugar  factories' 
and  the  converting  process  started  last  lilarch. 

By  this  June,  11  sugar  factories  and  small  dehydrating  plants  had  made 
13,000  carloads  of  low  grade  potatoes  into  the  required  dry  pulp.    Each  sugar 
factor^r  can,  handle  from  20  to  40  carloads  of  potatoes  a  day. 

In  the  sugar  plants  the  potatoes  are  put  through  a  similar  process  of 
being  turned  into  dry  pulp  that  is  used  for  sugar  beets, except  the  poi.atoes 
are  sent  into  a  drier  instead  of.  being  run  through  the  process  where  juice  is 
extracted  from  sugar  beets.    First ^  the  spuds  are  thoroughly  washed.  Then 
they  go  into,  a  slicer  and  are  cut  in  shapes  similar  to  shoe-string  potatoes, 
"CossetteS"  the  trade  calls  this  cut.    Next  thoy  are  put  into  a  drier  at  high 
temperaturee    Here  the  potitoos  shrivel  to  the  extent  that  six  tons  of  rav; 
potatoes  give  one  ton  of  dry  potatoes-^  This  dried  product  is  shipped  in  box 
cars  to  alcohol  plants  or  to  livestock  feed  mills.    Mixed  in  livestock  feed^ 
dehydrated  potatoes  can  take  the  place  of  corn  in  the. feed  ration,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

To  see  what  other  products  could  be  made  from  potato  pulp,  experiments 
wore  performed  to  make  glucose  sirup  and  potato  starch.    The  potato  glucose  sirup 
developed  is  similar  to  corn  sirup  and  can  be  used  as' a  svreetening  in  candy. 
The  potato  starch  manufactured  v/as  used  as  a  sizing  in  cotton  textiles.  The 
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results  of  this  handling  of  the  1943  potato  crop  have  led  the  -maj  for  putting 
future  surplus  potatoes  into  beneficial  economic  use  instead  of  all owing, , .as 
in  the  past. •.many  carloads  -to  be'Yrasted,    Also  profitable  year  'round  use  cari'  -  ■ 
be  made  of  the  large  sugar  plants. 

^ 

CHICKEN  FOR  WIMTER  lEALS 

In  1943  more  people  ate  chicken  "in  the  rough"  and  forecast  more  futures 
on  wish  bones  than  ever  before.    Over  three  and  a  half  billion  pounds  of  dressed  ■ 
chicken  were  eaten,  a  per  capita  consumption  of  28,1  pounds.    The  average  for 
the  1935"^9  period  was  only  17,9  pounds*  -  ■  ' 

The  chicken  supply  per  capita  for  civilians  this  year  is  about  15  percent  '■ 
I  smaller.    Thus  it  would  seem  that  farmers  should  not  have  any  trouble  selling 
i their  1944  supply.    Bat  a  largo  part  of  the  chickens  will  be  coming  to  market" 
I  at  the  same  time.,, in  the  July  to  September  period.    Short  feeding  supplies_ and 
I  egg  marketing  difficulties  are  causing  many  farmers  to  cull  flocks  more  clos'oly,- 
Storage  space  and  labor  are  scarce.    Crates  and  shipping  facilities  are  limited, 

}  People  who  live  in  areas  where  chickens  are  plentiful  m-Xl  find  it  econom- 

i, ical  to  can  or  freeze  a  supply  for  use  next  winter  viien  chickens  will  not  be  so 
[: plentiful.    Families  having  cold  storage  locker  space  usually  prefer  to  freeze 

frying;. and  roasting  chickens,  and  to  can  the  older,  loss  tender  stewing  fowls. 

Frozen  poultry  will  keep  for  a  year  or  longer. 

The  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  bulletin  "Freezing  Meat  and 
Poultry  Products  for  Home  Use"  T,\rhich  describes  in  detail  the  steps  to  follow 
in  freezing  poultiy.    The  supply  is  only  about  equal  to  the  number  of  individuals 
having  locker  facilities.    Hovirever,  you  may  obtain  a  copy  from  the  TsFar  Food 
Administration,  Office  of  Distribution,  5  South  TiTabash  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois, 

Hens,  culled  from  the  flock  when  thej  are  one  to  two  ^'■ears  old  are  better 
for  canning  than  young  birds.    All  birds  for  canning  should  be  healthy  and  in 
tip~top  condition.    The  bird  is  dressed,  cut  in  serving  sections,  and  most  of 
the  fat  trimmed  off.    Too  much  fat  in  the  jar  may  cook  out  onto  the  rubber  ring 
and  spoil  the  seal.    The  gall  bladder  must  also  be  removed  very  carefully  be- 
cause if  it  is  broken,  the  chicken  id.ll  have  a  bitter  taste, 

■  Then  the  chicken  pieces  are  divided  into  three  piles, ,  .meatj''  pieces,  bony 
pieces,  and  giblets.    Meaty  pieces  may  be  canned  with  or  ivithout  the  bone. 
Bony  pieces  have  so  little  meat,  it's  best  to  strip  meat  off  and  can  it  covered 
with  broth,.   Giblets. .  .the  liver,  gizzards  and  hearts,, .are  canned  separat(?ly 
because  they  v/ould  darken  the  other  chicken  meat.    The  livers  are  canned  alone, 
gizzards  and  hearts  together. 

Boned  chicken  or  chicken  to  bo  canned  with -the  bones  in  must  first  be' 
pre~coDked ,  in  simmering  water.    For  chicken  that's  to  be  canned  v/ith  bone,  cook 
about  8  to  10  minutes.    If  the  meat  is  to  be  cut  from  the  bone,  pre-cook  just 
long  enough  so  you  can  cut  it  off  and  then  it  must  be  reheated.    The  hot  meat 
is  packed  in  boiling  hot  glass  jars.    The  final  processing  is  done  in  a  pressure 
canner  because  chicken  needs  temperature  of  250  degrees  F,  to  kill  any  bacteria 
growth.    Manufacturers'  directions  for  various  canners  should  be  followed. 
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MIDWEST. FOOP  OUTLOOK 


Hothoued  tomatoes  will  "be  In  good  supply  in  most  sections  of  .the  Midwest 
Region  during  the  coming  week,  although  euppllea  of  other  vegetables  such  as 
cahhage,  snap  beans,  peas  and  cucumbers  will  vary.    About  20,000  baskets  of  - 
Indiana  grown  tomatoes  will  be  marketed  "this  week.    The  peak  production  period 
for  this  area  is  June  26  to  July  3,    Eighty-eight  carloads  of  watermelon  were 
reported  on  track  at  Chicago  Saturday,  June  24,    Thesp  melons  are  from  Georgia, 
Florida  and  Texas,    The  price  is  relatively  high.    Watermelons  are  now  avail- 
able  at  most  Midwest  markets. 

Supplies  of  peaches  are  reported  to  be  increasing  in  most  market  centers  and 
prospects  are  bright  for  a  bumper  crop,    Hhabarb  is  in  good  supply  in  the 
Minneapolis-St,  Paul  area.    The  first  Yellow  Transparent  apples  from  Southern 
Illinois  are  making  their  appearance  on  grocer's  counters,  the  quality  is  good,- 

■  4 

but  prices  place  them,  for  the  moment,  in  the  luxury  class.    The  Indiana  harvest 
of  Transparent  apples  will  probaby  start  about  June  26.    Duchess  apples  can  be 
expected  around  July  10,    California  cantaloups  are  receiving  general  distribu- 
tion, although  as  yet  they  cannot  be  classified  as  a  thrifty  food  item, 

«     «  * 

BAlilAFA  BOATS  mVE  GONE  TO  WAR.  BUT  — 

Although  the  big  refrigerated  vessels  that  before  the  war  brought  an  average 
of  58  million  bunches  of  bananas  a  year  to  the  United  States  are  all  on  duty 
with  the  armed  forces,  banana  dishes  on  the  menu  are  still  a  possibility.  Tresh 
bananas  are  continuing  to 'come  in,  many  by  rail  from  Mexico  and  others  on  small 
coastwise  freighters  without  refrigerators..,.      Since  the  war,  dried  bananas 
have  also  been  Imported  from  Brazil  and  Central  American  countries  and  are. now 
in  the  market  as  powder,  flakes  or  slices,...    Recent  cooking  tests  shnw  that 
both  powder  and  flakes  are  satisfactory  substitiltes  for  fresh  bananas  in  re- 
cipes calling  for  mashed  or  sieved  b ananas.    Flakes  and  powder  are  light  in 
Color  and  have  a  mild  banana  flavor.    Dried  bananas  in  any  form  easily  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air  and  when  moistened  may  mold  or  fei;ment,  so  should  always 
be  kept  in  a  tightly  closed  container. 


